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ABSTRACT 

The development of literacy in selected bilingual ^ s 
societies was investigated. Historical and comparative studies were 
conducted of medieval Jewish communities, the Navajo community, a 0 9 
northern -New', Mexico village, aiui the countries of Paraguay and- Tonga. 
The goal of the case studies, was to develop .a model for the 
development of Literacy in the vernacular that can then be applied to 
the education minority populations. Papers generated during' the 
course of the situd^ies are reprinted in nine chapters . The 
implications of the case studies for the choice of a langiiage for 
initial literacy in bilingual education are discussed. It is 
concluded that a sociolinguistic model for vernacular literacy should 
include such factors as (IX the nature and language of literacy * 
introductiqh , (2) the status of thbse accepting literacy, (3) the 
functions for which it is tfsed, (4) tjie existenfce of political 
independence and control of the educational system, and (5) the 
continued use of the language. Necessary conditions for vernacular 
literacy; include acceptance by traditionally influential members of 
the community, use for native functions, and maintenance by a locally 
controlled educational system. (RW) w 
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FOREWORD * 

- For three years now, the principal investigators of thi,s 
grant have been engaged in studying' the development of literacy 
in selected bilingual settings in various parts of the world. ; 
The„ chapters. _in this report' constitute the immediate reaults 
of such endeavor. However , as in any study of such propor- 
tions, these initial three years have opened dp a" multitude 
of new and additional lines of literacy-related inquiry that 
await further development and study: 

The complexity of the process by which societies, develo 
literacy in any language ,' whether standard pr vernacular, 
whether the aim is mono-literacy or bi-literacy , , has become , 
more apparent to 'us . ' In the final 'chapter of this report' we 



have identified a number of factors, that help explain the 
growth and development of vernacular literacy *in different ' , 
societal and sociocultural settings. The "identification .of 
these factors is the initial step in the development of a 
sociMinguis tic model that more fully<-accounts f or the dif- 
ferential\reception ;6f vernacular literacy by varidtrs cultural 
^grou^s and 50cieti.es. The^^tudy of more cases and the careful 
comparison of these with the situations on w^iich we already 
have data, should, lead to further refinement and development 
of a model of vernacular literacy that will lead to improved 
<educational»practice . 

Finally, a few preliminary comments are necessary *to assist 
the reader in following the format and contents of this repdrt. 
Chapter one is es sentially a slightly modified version *of the ' 
original proposal for' the grant . , It attempts to present the 
overall purpose, and significance of the study,; as. it was initially 



r 



conceived* ^Chapters two through through Pen consist largely 
of papers dealing with the individual case studies /of . societal 
literacy related to the particular 'sociocultural settings and 
populations which we identified in the original proposal. \. 
To some degree, .these chapters attempt to compare and contrast 
findings between one rase study and another.- Chapter • eleven 
is. an effort to integrate the findings of the^verall study 
by identifying some critical factors that help explain the 
conditions, necessary for the 'development of vernacular literacy. 

Lastly, the principal investigators of this study wish 
to extend ouk sincere appreciation to the .? individuals and 
organizations who made this study possible . We are grateful 
to the National Institute of Education and .t hp University of 
New Mexico who sponsored the study. We are grateful to the 
people of Tonga, Israel, Paraguay, the Navajo nation, and ^ 
northern New^ Mexico, who so generously allowed us to learn 
from them.. "And finally, a special thanks to Dr. Candace 
Mivamur-a, our project officer in the Natiorial Institute of 
Education, who offered continual support and assistance in our 
work . .. • 
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THE SOCIOLINGUISTICS OF LITERACY: 
AN HISTORICAL AND -COMPARATIVE- STUDY 



■ Bernard Spolsky 
* Department of Linguistics 
The University of New Mexico, 

Guillermiria Engelbrecht, 
Department* of Elementary Education 
The University o^New Mexico 

Patricia>Irvine 
Department of Educational Foundations 
fhe University of Nefw Mexico 

V 

' ' * - ' « ■ 

Leroy Ortiz 
Department of Elementary Education '* 
4 The University of New Mexico 



Since colonial tim^s, literacy for all citizens has been 
a major goal of ^American education. With the recent strong con- 
cern about the decline in .academic achievement throughout the 
nation, and with the subsequent "back to basics" movement, r 
the achievement of literacy clearly remains one of America's 

• /• • 

unresolved educational problems.. In America, as in many parts 
of the world, universal literacy remains an ideal rather than 
a reality . / 

While therp is considerable evidence to suggest that the 
lack of literacy skills is not confined to any one segment of % 
the American population, it is particularly acute among chil- 
.dren and adults who are members of linguistic * and other mind ~ 
rity groups . There is a sizeable ,body of research which indi- 
cates that minority children, who are, socially , culturally , and 
linguistically different from the general society ,' are failing . 
to achieve standards of literacy that are presumed to lead to 
economic advancement, and "effective ^participation in civic res- 

• '•• - - ■ " . x •• - . ■ 

ponsibili ty .J Major resources have been mobilized in many attempts 



to' improve ; the level of literacy among these: marginal groups: 



It is flow starting to be realized, however, that 
the problem depend -riot 'j/ust on enthusiasm and' mo 



i'leare^undef standing of *th 



It is part of the conventional wisdom that 
intrinsic value for the individual as well as f 
For the individual, literacy skills have been c 



in aTrange of benefits, including thfe development of abstract 
reasoning abilities (Greenfield and Brurier:, "1966; Greenfield, 
1972; Olson, 1911). For society as a whole, alliterate ' • 

citizenry is assumecKto " be more enlightened and ready for rapid' 



r 



solutions to 
ey, but on a 



-the complexity of literacy. 



literacy has 
>r society. ' * 
aimed to result 



icK^o " b 
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modernization. It is further argued that liter.acy is funda- , 
mental: to economic deve^Lopihent and thai it can liberate the 

jlitiSfL 



individual from the constraints of politics! oppression (Freire, 

1970; for a review of related literature, see Amove and 

is ■' 4 ' ' ' * ' 

Arbol^eda, 1973) . These ar.e but a few of the claims made fotr" r 

the way in which literacy sieryes as a panacea for a great number 
of social problems. • 

Before these claims can be evaluated, we need a clearer 
idea of the sociolinguis intensions of literacy. This is 

a surprisingly unexplored area: we know about orthography ' 
reform, but little about the sociolinguis tic aspects - (Fj.shm&h , 
1977) . We need a historical view* -of the effects of literacy 
(Goody and Watt, 1963) ^nd to note hpw conditions a\id situa- 
tions change (Resnick and Resnick, 1977). We need to know how 
to design literacy efforts to fit specific situations and popu- 
lations (Harman, 1970) . It is clear that literacy is- much 
more than just a technical skill or a set of discrete beha- 
viors that can be considered independently of ? the v * social con- 

text in which literacy occurs] Iri our view, it i*s a complex, 

... . ' ) 

multidimensional phenomenon. Scriber ai}d Cole (1978) have 

made clear that literacy must be studied by finding out "what 
people in various communities and walks of life do .with lite- 
racy - they use their knowledge of reading and writing, 

"*» ■ ■ -a • . 1 

to what tasks they apply it, how they accomplish these tasks. 11 
'^They call for research into this problem. 

To meet their challenge, we propose^to develop, on the. 
basis of historical and comparative studies, a sociolinguisticV 
model of the functions of literacy in various societies arid t?X 
test the model in fields observations in selected cases., Our J 



model will be simpler than the full ethnographic picti^a^bf 
communication proposed by Dell Hymes (1962, 1972) following' 
Roman Jakobson (1960) . It will need to include at least the. 
basic elements that Ervin-Tr ipp (1971)' and Fishman (P971) find", 
essential for a sociolinguis tic domain (setting, topic/ and 
interlocutors), and inaddition, the choice of channel (written* 
or spoken) and of variety and of. the written channel* by a 
specific society or individual.. Our focus will be on the adop- 
j^ion ot rejection' of literacy by. various groups. By looking at 
the particular so^iolinguis^ic. patterns involved in the adoption 
or rej ection of Mi^racy by a number p£ specifip groups in 
various parts of -the world at various times^ we intend to 
identify the principal factors -that need to be* taken n into 

\ . i * - * - 

account in planning for popular literacy. The general nature - 

\ -+ : . 9 

of our stiffly* can be illustrated by looking at •some' examples 

of differences in the' reaction to literacy in some pases'. 

In the Nineteenth Century, two particularly striking Cases* 

of the acceptance of literacy - in the, vernacular were^the Cherokee 

■ * ' ■ * 
Indians' and various Polynesian peoples including the Maori Vof 

New Zealand. -,In both the Cherokee and the Maori^case, there 

was rapid acceptance. of literacy in the vernacular so that 

within a comparatively short periodA>f, titfie! , more Maoris and 

. " / i ' '/I - 

Cherokees were . reported to be* literate than was the^case among 

■ • < 

English speaking settlers living among them. Contrasted with r 
these two cases of rapid acceptance of. literacy , one might look 
at the Navajo and th.e Puebio peoples of the southwes te^t) United 



States. While there has been an official orthography of Navajo 
since 1940 or so*, fewer Nayajos are literate in their, own • . 
language than are literate "In' English. ' Among the Pueblos, ' • ■ - 



there has been until quite recently §trong opposition to 
^Literacy in tlie native language^ but acceptance of literacy ' 
in * English. * "* V « \ 

- An early question for us to investigate will be the v 
relative acceptability of literacy in a standard language 
and in a local vernacular. In" looking at this question , we 
will be helping to explain 'some of the contradictory data 
analyzed by Patricia Engle in her 1975 summary of. 5>>udies . 

• . 7 ' ••:>.. . • 

of the effectiveness of teaching initial literacy in cne verna- 

> . v . • 

cular.' While there are good arguments in favor of teaching 

**** 

children to r£ad first in the language of the home, Epgle 

• •'■ 
showIT how difficult it has proven to be to demonstrate this 

conclusively. There seem to be as many* cases, of failure of 

such an aoproach as cases of success, and it is clear that 

rv ' < ■ v • . - • O <s 

resolution of the contradictions involves a metre complex socio- 
linguis ticsnodel than has ^o far been used. Our interest goe£ 
beyond this,, for we are asking riot just aboti£ ^initial literacy 
but: dealing with the larger question ,• basic' to so much language 
planning, of .the values and cost^of developing a full fledge^ 
vernacular literacy. To do this, our approach will be to seek 
the conditipns that appear necessary to the development of 
popular literacy. 

v j 

The need for work in the s^Ociolinguistics of literacy 
x<ras pointed out by Charles Ferguson in a major presentation to 
the 1978 Georgetown Roundtable. It was further clarified for 
the authors of this proposal "by .hearing a confrontation between 
a distinguished American linguist and a group of composition 
teachers. * The v 1 iriguist 1 a argument for the greater pqwer of 
vernacular "narrative compared with college writing shotted a 



remarkable lack of understanding of the implications of 
* •* 

functional differentiation /or language varieties and styles. 

Lacking a sociol inguist ic model, one can easily make the false 
+ * * » 

assumption that what is appropriate in one function is likely- 
to be appropriate in another.^ 

"In analyzing the various cases that we will be looking at, 
we will start 'with a simple heuristic model based on Fishfhan's 
conception of socioHj^uistic domains^ ^Essentially, we will 
look at the exi §^^^^f various domains (a composite of 
speaker, topi,c, and situation)-, look to- sep what Language 

variety^is considered suitable fqr that funct ioh , and ask the' 

y • ( 

added question about the acceptability of writing in that 

domain. Our initial hypothesis has two parts to it: first, 

literacy in any language is .most likely to be ac c epted ^when 

there already exists a domain or domains in which it adds to 

the ef ficiency of communicat io,n and second, .that literacy 

r « r v. 

in the vernacular is. o nly accepted initially ffrr domains and 
func t i ons*that are or become integrated into the .traditional 
social and cultural patterns, of a group -. Literacy , - then , is 
more likely to be accepted when there* is a ready madej^ace 
for i^ to b'e useful. Further, .because the introduction^of 
li teracy is often associated with £he 'introduct ion of ne$y 
technological or mddern functions and domains, and becauseya 
second 'language is often associated with these new domains ' -.\* 
as well asywith literacy, it is often the case that literacy^ 
for these new functions is. preferred in the second' language.^ 
1 An Example might make this clearet^. ^An important fcntuJia 
of traditional Maori life was - the "schools of learning 11 , whi®W 
as Elsdon Bofrt describes them, 'were intensive training period^ 



(six months or so) for selected pupils who worked to memorize 
traditional lore and genealogies, Literacy provided an effi- 
cient way to speed up and*simplf. fy this -task : 'Best documents 
the results when, in the raid-Nineteenth Century, students 
started to. write down rather than memorize the material. lr\, 



this case, it was xonsidered appropriate to use writing in the 
Vernacular to, carry on a traditional activity. Oiyr impression. 
A of Navajo and Pueblo experience is that literacy, has only been . 
seen so far as useful, ifv alien domains, such, as school, govern- 
ment or", non-traditional religion, so that apy literacy^ is - 

. felt mor«€ appropriate £n the alien lqjiguage / English . 

/ 

In choosing a comparative and historical approach, we, are 
influenced by the'* arguments presented by E. 'Glyn Lewis in his 
paper- at the N1E Conference on the Dimensions of Bilingual 
Education in 1.977. By comparing and contrasting selected 
cases, we will look for the mo'st parsimonious explanation of 
the nature -of the differences.- For instance, one might if :< 
comparing simply the Cherokee and Navajo case suppose that the 
critical difference ,ihight hav^been that' in the CJherokee case 
the orthography was established withi^' while in the' Navajo 
case," the orthography was imposed f r^^^t^iout ; this particular 
. ,cxpL.-mation would clearly be' ruled out when you add the Maori 
eV'USo, where just as with Navajo, literacy and the orthography 
wo rev Introduced by outsiders. Similarly, arguments in favor 9 
of the greater^cf fectivencssj of initial literacy in the, verna- 
cular would need t<>*leal wi.dk the very high standard of literacy 
in llffln-ew, a language they did not: apeak, among Yiddish-speaking 
Jews in the early modern period. 

We have ehoaen cases for* study on the basis of two, main. 

EBl£ 12 
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criteria: our familiarity with and ease h of access to the 

• i -> . ...... ^ ■ r . 

specific cases and the a priori likelihood that they will 

'■.'*-..*»■'■ • . ■ ' 

include- a number of the tnajpr factors that we believe likely 

^ <- . ■• . / ■ ' : "' a • ' 

to prove relevant in our model . " We have chosen to start with * 

* . - . . ■' ■'■ 

the"'.f ollpwing six cases for historical /comparative data as they 
are particularly intriguing to' us k this point. We will add 

' ■ ' "i .- . . - • .'. / ' . . > 

Additional cases as the research continues, and they wilT be»; 

- ■ * ■' • ■ ■ . ' ' 

included in the W_s tor ical/ comparative part of the study, 

1. Medieval Jewish commuhities ~ VHerq , we will look at 
the reasons for high valuing of literacy and look at its 
relations with multilingualism . In addition, we have 
selected the following four c^ses for detailed qbser- 
vat ions as well as historical study. ^ 

2. Navajo. - While an official orthography was -developed 
for Navajo by 1940, the various attempts at developing 
literacy in Navajo have not so far been particularly 
successful. There is however increasing literacy in 
English among bilingual Navajos. 

3 . N orthern New Mexico . By looking at a northern 
New Mexico village", we will aim to trace the original 
Spanish literacy and the effect of it on the addition 

. of English liter^eTy7 

4. Spanish-Giiarani Literacy in Paraguay . Although 
Paraguay is a widely known case of societal bilingualism, 
there is little known about the present status of 
Guarani literacy. We dp know that Spanish is the 
official language of education but we would like to 
assess the degree to which Guarani literacy is being 
promoted as a written language. As explained in an 
early quarterly report , we are subs tituting the Guarani 




• ■ . .'* • ; . V • •. p ■ V ; ; • • ' ' 

case for the Aymara case in the Bolivian Altiplano. 

■ • * * • 

5.. Tonga . As in^other Polynesian islands , literacy in 
Tongan was rapidly accepted at the time^of missionary 
contact in, the early Nineteenth Ceritury. Literacy in 
, Torigan remains , and English literacy has been added. 
The conclusions drawn, from the contrast and comparison of / 
findings in° each study will serve as a guide for planners of 
literacy programs arid teachers in the development of such , / 
programs at international , national, and local levels. A ; socio- 
linguistic model of literacy drawn from observations in x/arious 

■' v : ■ . . * v ; . : . . .. • m' / .. 

settings will serve as a theoretical frameworjk for the/creation 
of opportunities for functional usage of literacy. 

/ 




The findings of this Study will be o^ special/value to 



those involved in bilingual programs in the United States and 
elsewhere, particularly in cases ^when these programs attempt 
to promote literacy in the vernacular before /literacy in the 
standard language. 

The fundamental importance of our study for the "education 

■■■■■ ' • * ■ .' \ * : ' . . / . ' . ■ . . 

of poor and minority populations lies , ,tte believe, in the fact 
tha£ the teaching of reading and the ^development of literacy 
will be most successful when it recognizes the sociolinguistic 
issues involved. If literacy is geen as an alien device, it 
will be accepted only when it L$* suitable for established func- 
tions* or when it is seen as necessary for functions that are no 
longer alien. For example , • £he development of vernacular literacy 
in Navajo might be' aided not so much* by showing its usefulness 
in a completely alien environment, the school , but -rather by * . 
showing its value in maintaining contacts between separated 
members of a family. Our work then should provide some way of. 



relating a literacy program to the needs perceived by the 

community. ^| ? 

Our stsirtihg point for the historical studies *is described 
^in the following sections*: / : z • . . 

1, Medie v al Jewish communities . Especially in western 
Europe medieval Je,wish communities were very small: the • 
travel account^ by Benjamin of Tudelat is suggestive of; the 
great ^alue of literacy in these scattered conditions. Baron 1 s 1 
Social and Religious History gives some good evidence of the : 
state of /these communitie^: Goitein ' s recent publications 
based on the material in the Cairo Geniza permits access to ' 

• ■ i '• ■ : 

" ■ H ... 

primary material that will give a clearer picture of actual 

■ r 

commufiication networks. 

2. Navajo . During the graduate seminar last year which 
included two of .the principal investigators, we pulled" to- 
gether material on the history of Navajo literacy. The major 
studies in this area include a doctoral dissertation by 
Wayne Holm (1972) and a master's thesis by Sally JCruis (1975), 
both written under the direction of Spolsky, and a history of 
written Navajo by Robert Young (1977) . A bibliography of 
Navajo written material, aimed to include everything of note 



in or about, the Navajo language was prepared by James Kari 
under the direction of Spolsky and published by the University 
of New Mexico General Library in 1974. The general picture 
that emerges is of three'main attempts at developing^ Navajo 
literacy: one associated with Protestant missionaries, one 
as part of Bureau of Indian Affairs policies, and the third 
plated to current efforts in bilingual education and parti- 
cularly associated with. Navajo-controlled schools. (A draft 



resolution has ju^t been prepared and Will be submitted to 

•the Navajo Tribal Council calling for the acceptance written 

*• • ^ . ■ . / 

Navajo in educational and l£gal areas . ) Generally none of 

these has so far had any marked;, effect ; |uch. literacy _as • ^ . 

exists is much more likely to be in English. Our historical _ - 

study will put this" picture together , .tracing in particular 

the goals and methods of the. first two attempts in order to 

'provide a ba&Ls for our field study. ' . 

3. Northern New Mexico. In a study wri-tten for the graduate 
seminar referred , to above , one student traced the general, 
situation of Spanish literacy in New Mexico. There are.no 

full studies, so that a good deal of primary historical work 
is still needed to establish the exact picture. The impres- 
sion that emerges from ^brk to date is of a slow growth of - 
literacy from early settlement until the mid-Nineteenth Century, 
with a burs t^bf growth from annexation until the mid-1930 1 s. 
In the 1930' s however, English influence finally started to 
push written Spanish -into the background. 'One critical ques- 
tion we want to look at is the actual language practice in 
northern New Mexico schools in the period before the second 

M 

, > - ) 

world war* Various studies suggest that many teachers spoke 
Spanish, even though official policy was to use English; we 
would like to find out what role written Spanish played, in 
community life. We will focus our^study on, the village of 
Arroyo Seco, which we chose because Leroy Ortiz conducted a 
sociolinguistic study of the village in 1975 as part of his 
doctoral work". 

4. Spanish and Guararii in Paraguay , Paraguay has long 
been known as a country having a ^ell-established stable 



'bilingualism involving Spanish and Guarani. The work of. . V 

i • .■ '. ■ ■ •• , • ■ 

Joan Rubin has been particularly helpful in giving us a,. 

; '• . • • . \ . 

picture* of the- roles played by Spanish and ,Quara.ni St .a 
societal levtfl. Since Paraguay has recently instituted bi- 
lingual education -at the national . level , we are - interested 
in seeing to what extent Guarani is presently being .promoted 
as a vehicle fqr literacy. We have V number of contacts 'in 
Paraguay in connection with AID sponsored projects conducted r . 
there by the UNM College of Education that wi.ll' be helpful 
to us in proceeding with this part 'Of the stiidy. 

5. Polynesian Peoples . Basically, the various Polynesian 
peoples provide examples of rapid adoption of vernacular 
literacy after contact. In New Zealand, literacy in Maori 
started in the 1820' s with missionary contact. By 1870, 
most Maoris were reported . to be literate in their own language., 
and a book was written to teach them literacy in English 
through Maori. In our his£«rical studies, we will look at ; 
various Polynesian cases, but for the field study we will 
choose Tonga, where literacy has continued urttiL the present. 
A nupber- of accounts have been written of the development 
of Maori literacy, bjiit our studies in tt&s J area are still at 
a. preliminary stage. . 

- i • . 

V ' -Some of the initial questions which will guide our studies 
and observations', of all of the groups include the following: 
1 (1) Under what circumstances do certain groups of 

people accept literacy in the vernacular? What conditions 
prompt grdr&os to move towards literacy in the standard 
language? WWat i are the s tensions that arise in each of 
the decisions? e ~, 



(2) Was literacy-in either v the vernacular lolf standard 

^ i • • • 

/" generated, from within the group } cfr\ was it introduced 
from the outside? With whai:' tonsfequences? 
0) What "are the function^ of language .in vtlmconnnun^ty? 

*. . ' V-./r ■■■ V . ' V: ;" " V VJ^ ^. 

Who whites, who rea % ds*, about, what topics ,• in what , * 

•■•.<■ ' s, . * .. / . . . t 

settings? Which language is used? If more th^ otie-;* . 
is there-a diglossic or functional differentiation gof 
^language ?>* / :: < 

(4) To what extent* are the functions -associated with 
literacy fndi^ehou^ to the culture and to what extent 
do they derive from technologic A and (social change 
associated with contact? To what extent has change 

occurred over time? V 

* * ' . i ■ 

•(5) What evidence is 'there of .school -biased literacy? 

of non-schobl based literacy? \ 

(6) To what extent are school-related literacy programs, 

■ \ 

including teaching practices, curriculum and materials 
* - developed or planiied on the basis of knowledge of the 
sociblinguistic situation in the^ community? What 
functions of language to the schools; appear to value-? 
Are they the ones that the community also value? ' 

(7) What evidence is there to indicate-* that literacy, 
either in the vernacular or the standard, has a payoff 
in terms of socioeconomic advancement? / 

The field observation studies will be conducted in two 
stages.. In the first stage> we plan to develop a general 
picture, in terms of a sociolinguistic domains model, of the 
non-school related functions of literacy within the selected 

community. In the second stage, we plan to observe schools 

/ . ■ - 



in order to see if there is congruence, between tlheir view of 
literacy and that which emerged from the community. ■ 

In our fie lei observation, we will.be looking for use! of 
written material in- a number of' settings. In each, we will 
a^fc or - observe whether writing is ^used and if so, how much and . 
in which language. In each setting we will^lobk for 1) the 
topics handled by writ inland .2)' the participants in each 
written communicative act - writer ' and reader . We will also 
look for existence of common*functions where writing is # not 
used but co&ld usefdlly be added . ■ These are .the settings and 
the kinds. of items • we expect to look at : 



Settings 
Home 



Church 



Neighborhood 



Community 
Government 

Government 



Work 



Examples \ • ; « 

Newspapers 
Books 

Writing Materials 
Letters ■ „ . ' 

Notes to each other 
Distribution of printed material 
Decoration - samplers 

Bibles 

Hymnals 

Bulletins 

Notice Board , 

j) * * 

Notice boards in stores 

community halls 
laundromats 

Announcement of deaths /births 

Library V 

Meetings - Navajo Chapter meetings . 

(minutes, announcements) % 

Any government agency, the headquarters 
of which is one level above the' ^.ocal 01 
Employment office "~ 
Social services offices (forms) 
* Political campaigns (material) 
Voting - ballots 

jos 
^Reports 
Signs 



Sociblinguistic domain theory (Fishman, Cooper, and Ma, 1971) 



suggests that domains are a function of the interaction between 

topic, participants, and setting. We might ask then whether 

writing is used to communicate in the home j between members jaf 

the family about dai.ly life or whether- writing is used in a 

public office to communicate with a gqver^merft. ^fficial about 

legal matters, or whether writing is used ith\ communicate to 

an absent family" member 'about horte ., events j*. We would also look 

■ ■ ' ■ • '.'..>■ f 

for cases, where writing Wuld be useful biit is not used, i.e. , 

where messages are- sent orally by messenger to distant family 

members because nobody can write or read letters . For example, 

radio programs in Aymara fill the functions that in a literate 

community are t*aken 'care of by. the newspapers . , . : \ ; 

In the observational study of school-related literacy , 

we will observe all uses of writing and reading in the^ school 

system looking particularly at any distinction between what 

* we might call real communication and the various kinds of more 

atypical communication contrived by the teachers as part ^of 

) i ' '4:. .. ■ " 

the curriculum in-order to give the students opportunity to 

practice written communication. Among the functions we will 
observe ai|e : 

Schoo\ 1) real - a notice carried 'to the principal' with 

instructions for i punishment 

■" ■ \ ■ % ' ■ ■ 

* - request for notes, of ; permission with 

parents | 

- posters, calendar's, bulletin boards, 
labels' on doors \ .'"*.: 

- texts , workbooks , reference materials 

- homework assignments written on the 
board . . ; 



2) practice -exercises, drills 
* spelling 



:>n grammar and 

. IK ■ 



'. - i- writing stories, poems, essays 

- making' up sentence's 

* • » ■ . 

Again, these functions will be " aria ly zed in light of soc'iolinguisti'c 



domain^ theory in order " to see the degree of Congruence between 
the socioli^gyistic^model literacy' which (itnerges from the 
school. study as compared to the description of literacy fune- 
tions which emerged from the community observations. 

y 

The product of our studies will be a. number of papers ' , . 
*' * 
describing the cases we have looked , at , comparing .and contrasting 

the nature of litf^acy in* each, /and showing 

weaknesses of the model of the sociolinguist: 



:he strengths and 



cs of literacy 

that develops. JVn extremely important by-prAduct will result, 

* ) . • , I 

w^ believe, from our interactions with- educators and gthers in 

the communities ^e will be studying. Wherevdr we work, we will 



accept 'responsibility to provide information Jnot just about' our 
own study and its findings and ; relevance to tjie local situation, 
but al/p to provide any other assistance aske^ that is within 
our areas of competence: J 



We do not believe that this or any other ibasic study will 
lead to^/ single formula for implementation . bur fittings 

>t be drrect! 



'the sociolinguistics of literacy will not be di 

1 



:ly 



translatable into policy decisions or classroom practice . But 
the knowledge we discover promises to be significant to both. 
A deeper understanding of the sociolinguistics of literacy 
will help educators make better decisions about language 
education' policy.. It will help to understand whether k- 
community is likely to fee better served, other 'things being 
equal by an approach of complete s bi-literate education, or of 



16 

initial literacy In the vernacular, or of teaching, of literacy 
along with, the teaching of the standard, language . Similarly, 
the model , of literacy in a^community need not be translated 
directly into classroom practice but our fuller picture of 
community literacy should help teachers "understand better what 
will seem like meaningful uses for reading and writing to ■ their* 
stjudents and so make its contributions to dealing with an un- 
resolved problem facing American education. 



\ 
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One of the moat hotly debated laauea tit the development of 

language education pollgy for minorities la the choice of language 

for initial literacy teaching* The eaae for teachlug%hildren to 

i i * 

read lirat In their Native .language and later In the standard 
language haiAtietm we^l-HCated hy,_«mong others. htaeNamara /T966) 
and Motliano (1968), The /assumption underlying this position, 
based in large measure on linguistic arguments, la that It ia^ 
easier to 1 learn to decode language panterns that are already kn/|wn 
to the child aurally and orally, Although many reading programs 
have u»JM this appfoacti with success /the evidence that children 
learn t o rea<l more lastly in their native language than in» another 
hi, still Inconcluj^t '(.Engle 1975). 

This paper, "W^Mjit* will not focus speci f ical ly on the ques- 
tion of initial literacy, assumes that thfcrc are other factors 

i * „ ' 

besides linguistic ones which help account for the success or 

failure of Sv^i i teracy program; we plan to deal in particular with 

tiie socioiinguistic factors which are involved. Does it make 

sense, tor example, to introduce initial literacy in the native 

language to children when that language has a limited literary 

tradition? We have come to believe that literacy is in fact more 

than just a technical skill that can be considered independently 

of a social context. It is rather a complex of functional abilities 

among which the ability to decode is a first but minimal step. 

Before we can understand why literacy in the vernacular 

language sometimes seems inappropriate, we need a more precise 

understanding of the functions of literacy and the individual 

settings in whic^i it occurs. Such a description might usefully 

♦ 

include various "dimensions including domain (as Fishman describes) 

28- ' - . 2 



it), choice of Language, choice of vkriety (including style ' 
and register) , and choice of 'oral or written channel'. Thus , < 
we would describe the uses and functions of language- as they 
(Occur in a number of domains , such as. .home , ; church , community , 
and pl^ce of /work. In each domain, we would note whether writing 
has a place -and if so,; how much and in what language ; further ; 
we would note wKaf topics at^e handled by writing and who are the 
.participants in ,each . written communicative act. After describing 
in this way the sociolinguxstics of literacy in a specific 
community, we hope to be able to compare several* communities to 
establish the sociolinguistic factors most relevant to adoption 

•or rejection of literacy in the standard or vernacular language. 

• ■ . •• ■ ■ ■ . . • • 

These are some of the questions we, expect to help us do this: 

• ■ ,V. »* ■ — '•' ' 

1. Under what c'ircum stances do certain groups of people 

accept, literacy" in the. vernacular ? What Conditions 

.-■ • ■ ■ i ■ ■ .-. ■ <*'\ 

prompt groups tb prefer literacy in the standard 
language?^ What tensions underlie eactvof these- decisi^* 

2. Was literacy in , the vernacular generated from within ■•/. 
the group or was it introduced from outside?; If from 

'outside, .wjho within the group' fitst accepted it? For 
* /what purposes was it introduced and accepted? What 
were the consequences of acceptance? 

3. What now are 1 the^ functions of literacy in the com- 

* ' . munity? Who\ writes, who reads , about what topics, 

• . / ' .* . ■ ,. 1 . , : • .■ ■ 
/ in what settings? Which language is used? If more 

than one language is used, is there a diglossic or 

functional differentiation between them? 

4... To what extent are the functions now associated with 

? ..literacy indigenous to the culture and to what, extent 



\/ 1 do they* derive from technological and social change :•■ 

. ; associated vyith contact? ^ 
5. What congruence is there between schopl -related 
- literacy programs and the .sociolinguistics situation 
of the community? What functions of language and 

: ' , ■ • : - .. . •• ; . i -^v:,-: ; 

literacy do the schools value? * Does- the community . 

«•».'". • ■ * * . ■"*.'• * * • 

ghare; these values? " ; o . V 

Answering que is t ions. sx $f$ as these will/ we believe, help us 
understand riot just historical cases of literacy development 



but also contemporary issues^f acing language educators . Let us 
first look at some, historical examples of the introduction of 
Vernacular literacy which are relevant to the development of a 
s(j>ciolinguis\tic model of literacy. . * ' ,; 

Twb cases of the acceptance of literacy in the vernacular 
during, the 19th century are particularly striking. In New 
■Zealand,; literacy among the Maori people started after the < 
'arri^Sl of missionaries .around 1820 . Within fifty years , most 
Maoris v were reported to be able to read and write their own 
language, and a book was written to teach them English literacy 4 
through Maori. ,By 1900 , therd? were more itents published in New 

Zealand in Maori than in English. A similar case of rapid 

. . ■". ". ' . " . ( ' ■ " ' • ■ 

acceptance of vernacular literacy Is^prbvided by the Cherokee, 

» ■ . * * • ■ *.."*'*■ • . . 

a special case ^tfno^g American Indians. In 1821, 'Sequoyah.^a . 
Cherokee, developed a syl^^feary for writing the languagS^hat / 
was immediately accepted and widely used. Within a decade, /most 
Cherokees could read and write their- own .language using the 
syllabary (White 1962; Walker L969) .. / . 

There have been many other cases 'where there has been \ 
minimal acceptance of literacy in the .vernacular . In* the .caSe \ 
of the Pueblo communities of. the Southwest,* active opposition 



to literacy in the vernacular has continued until quite recently 
but there is acceptance df^Jjtfe^racy in English as* one of the 
normal concomitants of progress. A similar case is that of the 
Navajo. Although literacy in the Navajo language was introduced 
in the early part of this century and although a, standard ortho- 
graphy was accepted in the early days of the second World War, 
thef Navajo s have shown no "rush to literacy 11 (Young 1977) , At 
ie moment, literacy in Navajo is limited to those who have ^ 
learned it from missionari es and to a grou p of teachers and stu- 
dents in the half-dozen schools with ^iive bilingual programs. 
We do not point this out to denigrate the success of these pro- 
grams but rather to show the contrasting lack of acceptance of ' 
literacy in Navajo by the people as a whole . 

Why i)s it then, we ask, that some people enthusiastically 
accept and adopt ■ literacy in their own language, while others 
seem to be indifferent or even opposed to it? This opposition, 
it turns out, does not necessarily extend to literacy in the 
standard language; in fact, in many of these cases literacy in 
the standard language is considered appropriate and desirable. 

Returning to the Navajo case, we note that the Navajo 
language is spoken not' just in the homes arid in cc^Jpiunity life 
but is considered appropriate for oral contact with the bureau- 
cracy, for legal proceedings, for governmental activities at 
chapter and tribal level, -and for radio and television. On the 
other hand, English is used for reading and .writing in /? almost 
all similar situations; it is used for of f icia^^.ett£rs f f or 
keeping minutes of meetings , for keeping court reb<^rds , and in 
,the Tribal newspaper (Spolsky and Holm 1971) . Essentially, the 
Situation can be characterized as . a special kind of diglossia: 



Navajo is the preferred and appropriate language for oral use, 
while English is the almost epcluslye language for written use. 

To try to understand this phenomenon , it is useful to con- 
sider' what happens when literacy in the * Vernacular is added' to 
the sociolinguistic repertoire of a community. Using the con- 
cept of domain (Fishman 1971), which is defined as the inter- 
sectiBtf^of setting, topic, and participants , we of fer two related 
observations that seem to suggest that^ at least one aspect of 
nona6ceptance of vernacular literacy may well function to main- 
tain the integrity of a traditional culture. 

Fi2?st,.^it seems to us that literacy in the- native language 
is most likely to be accepted when there already exist domains 
in which it can be used or where it adds r to efficiency. Thus, 
among the Maori and the Cherokee, our most striking cases of 
acceptance, literacy was used in domains that' predate its intro — 
duction: the Maori used.it to record traditional lore that pre- 
viously had to be memorized (Best 1923), and the Cherokee shamans 
wrote down traditional formulas for performing sacred rituals. 
Second, and this>is related to the first, .it seems to us that 
literacy in the native language is most likely to be accepted for 
domains that are congruent with or become integrated with the tr-a 
ditional social and cultural values and norms of a group. Con- 
versely, when? literacy continues to be associated with modern \ 
technological domains or with values alien to the native culture, 
literacy in these domains may well be preferred in the alien 
language. Among the ^Navajo, for example , the teaching of verna- 
cular literacy has "been associated with missionaries , anthro- r 



pologists, and the dissemination of such unpopular BIA policies 
as livestock reduction and relocation, all of which are clearly 
not congruent with traditional Navajo values; the use of written 
. Navajo haS been associated with such alien domains as school, 
church , and government . 

In recent history, iiteracy has most often been introduced 

to non-literate societies through religious missionaries, the 

. V* - 

activities of a colonizing government, or the technological 



changes that produce Contact with a literate group .. One -common 

result is pressure towards literacy in the introduced standard 
language for the modern purposes of colonizing or alien group. 
Thus, the question of which language to use for literacy J^ecomes 
a part of the basic tensions facing~~1my^^ society when 

it comes into contact with the challenge of modernization . There 
appear to be two equally difficult courses to follow. One path 
is to^aHopt' literacy in the standard language for use in the 
domains associated with ipodernization, as the Navajo seem to 
have* done . One effect of nob- adopting vernacular literacy in 
the alien domains may well be thaj: in keeping domains and lan- • 
guages separate, it is possible t,o resist the nex£ stage of 
assimilation more easily. A second approach is to integrate, the 
alien values and ^Sw^ct ions into the traditional culture, as .the 
^/Maori did. Their conversion to Christianity was rapid, and they 
quickly adopted many cultural and economic notions from the 
Victorian missionaries, although they modified these notions 
to fit their own model's. With the rapid and wholesale accep- 
tance of the new ideas, it was reasonable to continue to express 
it in the old language, and thus to develop an extensive literacy 
in the vernacular. One clear result ^fe't^vis speedy assimilation, 



however, was to lessen the ability of -the Maori people to resist 
more complete destruction of their traditional life, when, for 
instance, in 1870 all schools sorted t,o insist on English 
rather than Maori . As a result, very f ew ^children are left 
today who grow up ''speaking" Maori . Thus , acceptance of literacy 
in the vernacular may very well be evidence of greater readiness 
to accept assimilation to the new majority or dominant culture 
and may be a first step towards submersion within it. 

In all the cases we have examined so far, a significant* 



factor in determining which 'language is „ chosen for literacy 
seems to be who^ introduces literacy and for what pi^^ose. 
\When literacy is introduced as associated with a religion or 
with some other well-developed ideology (the Soviet examples 
; described by Lewis 1972) ,^ the intention of the missioriizing 
group must be taken intp account. For exaiftplg, Protestant 
^ missionaries among the Navajo clearly intended that the .reli- 
gion they were teaching should replace Navajo, traditions. Thus, 
they first set out to translate the Bible into Navajo and then 
no, teach the Navajos to read., Navajo literacy has since become 

associated with this group who openly worked po assimilate the 

. • , . . . ,i - 

Navajps; it is^ not surprising then that* other Navajos should be 

ambivalent towards literacy in Navajo. On the other hand, the 

Catholic missionaries who converted the Pueblo Indians seem to 

V have been satisfied that .their religioxf could be added to the 

native culture without necessarily replacing native traditions . 

Developing literacy in the vernacular ., therefore , was of little 

importance to the Catholic missionaries . *. 

In this, paper, we have tried to show some of the value of 



a^sociolinguistic approach to a study of the complex functions 
q of literacy in any society, and have suggested some of. the issues 
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that fright guide research and model-making in this area. It .,■ 
(now seems that questions such as whether to teach initial 
literacy in the vernacular cannot be answer ed \^ Lthout considering - 
how literacy functions in the community concerned. We look forward 

to developing a model which wilT allow us to make better informed 

..." \ 

decisions .about language education policy. 



/ 



(NOTEV An earlier version of this paper 'by Patricia Irvine 
and Bernard i Spolsky was read at the 1979 SWALLOW conference and 
appears in the Proceedings. The work reported in the J papBr is 
supported in part-by a gran,t from the National Institute of 
Education to the University of New Mexico (Principal Investi-* 
gators are Spolsky, Engelbrecht^hd Ortiz) for a historical 
and comparative study of the sociolinguistics of literacy.) 
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While Breitborde perhaps exaggerates when he sayp that 
code-switching is "the, principal behavior through which 
bilingual ism is expressed," it clearly has become a topic of 
major importance . For our understanding of bilinguaiism, we 
continue to owe a great deal to the work of Uriel Weinreiich, 
who 'defined it in the broadest sense as / 
the practice of alternately using two languages... 
- * without qualification as to the° degree of difference 
between the two languages . 777~ 

(Weinreich 1953:1) 

This broad definition, according to which it makes no difference 

r: . „ «... ' . * 

whether one is dealing vith two languages, two dialects, or r even 

two ""dialects of the same language," increases the relevance of 
the topic enormously. Weinreich made clear- that the s.tudy of 
bilinguaiism can be equally profitable when it is viewed as an 
individual phenomenon (the psychology of bilinguaiism) or as a 
social^one (the sociology of bilinguaiism). But, with all his 
recognition of the social and cultural contexts in which bi- 
linguaiism exists, his own first major concern was with the 
language systems involved: how did the contact between two 
languages known and used by a bilingual affect the structure of 
each . . 

Because of his point of view, code-switchirig for Weinreich- 
was essentially a characteristic of the individual: 

The ideal bilingual switches from one language to the 
other according to appropriate changes in the speech 
situation (interlocutors, topics, etc.), but not in an 
unchanged speech si tua^-on, and certainly not within a 
. single situation. . . .There is reason to suspect that * .» 



2 

: considerable individual differences exist between those 

w^o have control of .their switching, holding it, close 

■ * 
$6 this ideal^ pattern, and those who have difficulty 

in maintaining or switching codes as required. (1953:73). 

Weinreich goes on to consider how such individual differences 

arise, and calls for further exploration of these "deviant 

/ > ^ 

behavior patterns." . 

Talking about deviance presupposes that there is a system 



to deviate from, and most currerit concern. with~code~chotcB~ 



ate j^ om » 
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switchings and mixing has been to establish the rules of the 

4 

system and to determine what are "the appropriate changes in 
the speech situation" that govern changes in language choice. 
It is nonetheless very important to emphasize the individual 
factor: to recall that many code choices of a bilingual are , 
triggered bv^the^t^t that the bilingual is, peAnanently ^ 
or temporarily, able to ^xpress something in only . one* of . the 
varieties he or stfe^llses, .either because of a limitation; of 
understanding* on the part of the listener or because the speaker 
does not know or has forgotten how to say it in any other variety, 
This phenomenon, too, can have its social dimension , so that 
we might choose to study which topics are generally discussed 
in which variety, or which members of the speech community 
are likely to be competent to discuss which variety, but this 
is a different issue from, the one that Breitborde is addressing 
in his paper . 

Breitborde is in essence seeking a model powerful" enough to 
explain the sociaL (but not individual) forces that account for 
the choice of a variety in a specific situation^ If we .accept 
Weinreich' s broad definition, we are dealing with something of 



* 3 . 

the whloHt Higni flcdnce, not* just with bilinguals but with the 
ability of nil speakers to chooae varieties of speech 'appro- 



priate to the situation. As Martinet puts.it, 

We all, more or less, adapt our speech to circumstances 
and differentiate it from one interlocutor to anather. 
(Weinreich, 1953, p. viii) A 
The importance of this underlying adaptative ability, in its 
own way as central a component of human language, abJJJ^y a^-is- 



linguistic competence, surely justifies the attention that has 
, been paid to it during the last two decades . Breitborde need 
therefore have rto apology for returning to the issue, nor fjbr 
his attempt to understand and reconcile the work of two scholars 
who have taught us so much about, the relation between linguistic 
and social s true tures .. His goal of reconciliation is, as * * ' . 
,Steinhalz (1976:232-3) points, out, as appropriate in modern 
science as it was in Talmudic scholarship. Breitborde does not 
try to contradict either Gumperz or Fishman, or prove, either 
right at the expense, of the other, but to show how e$ch from 
his point of view increased our understanding of code choice 

' \ . A ■ ' 

and switching. v 

In Breitborde' s opinion, Gumperz was on the right track 
in drawing attention to the social feature's that control the 
behavior of bilinguals in speech situations, but, according to 
Breitborde (and to Fishman) , these features need to be related 
to their fullest context (Fishman 1 s rnacrolevel) . Again, 
according to Breitborde, Fishman does- a good job of setting^ 
, up the macrolevel context against which tp measure the indi- , ^ 
vidual microlevel event, but because his model is too inclusive, 
it blurs some of the details that, are worth keeping. Breitborde. 
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would like tp be able to account for code switching with a 

simpler construct than Fishman's domain, which Includes in It 

3 

not Just social relationships but also setting and topic, If 
social relationships can be more adequately characterised, he 
believes the* model will be improved. For this characterization, 
and for a, source that will reconcile Guraperz and Fishman, he 
appeals to the model of social organization sketched by, the' 
so cia l ant hropologist , Me yer Fortes , Brei tborde is fully cog- 
nizant of the contribution that Gumperz has made, with his 
stress on linguistic repertoire and speech community, his ob- 
servations of the different social roles associated with the 
two varieties in a bilingual community, and his recognition of 
the* social meaning of code choice and switching. But he draws 
attention to the flaws in Gumperz' analysis: the falsd dicho- 
tomy between personal and transactional situations, the unmoti- 
vated power of the notion of metaphorical switching, and the 
crucial reluctance to look outside the speech situation. This 
last narrowness of view, whether in Gun\perz'or in the recent 
attempts to analyze code switching as a bilingual 1 s attempt to 
control a speech situation, does not make sense, for the success 
of individual strategies requires us to postulate a wider set of 
norms. The case for appeal to the macrolevel seems unanswer- 
able. The question then remains whether one can do this without 
using as explanatory force a construct "like Fishman 1 s domain 
that includes topic and setting as well as status. A less 
powerful instrument might allow more refined measurement. Breit 
borde suggests that we try to replace the domain by one of its 
components . » 

The notionjof domain was tak|n by Weinteich from Schmidt- 
Rohr, who, he says, distinguished nine "domains of language use M 
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' family, playground, school, church, literature, press, army, 
courts, and administration, Welnreich pointed out that this 
^'diylrtlon might work In some situations, but might not be finely 
enough graded for others (one thinks for Instance of the many 
Israeli bl Unguals who read a non-Hebrew language newspaper In 
the morning and a Hebrew one in the afternoon) . Fiahman In his 
turn goes back to Schmidt -Rohr and his colleague^ for the notion, 
hut develops it Into a measurable construct. For Fiahman, domains 
are to be defined 

in terms of institutional contexts and their congruent 
behavioral eo-ocfcurrcnces \ They attempt to aummate the 
, major clusters of interactions that occur in clusters 
of multilingual settings and involving clusters of 
interlocutors. Domains enable us to understand that 
language choice and topic, appropriate though they may 
be for individual behavior at the level of face-to-face 
encounters are, as I suggested , related to widespread 
sociocul tural norms and expectations. (Fishman, 1972:441) 
Note that Fishman acknowledges the independence of the components: 
he points out here that both Tanguage choice and conversational 
topic are selected according *to wider rules; but he insists 
that all three components must be included: 

domain is a sociocultural construct abstracted from 
topics of communication, relationships between 
communicators, and locales of. communication » (1972:442). 
For each speech vcommunity , domains are . to be established empi- 
rically by finding evidence of congruence between persons, 
places and topics. 1 : In a bilingual community M domains will 'be 
found to interact significantly with language choice, and, in 



th'e case of ongoing language shift, with demographic yari 
ables such as age. * 
■> . - Breitborde f s arguments with Fishman are somewhat modestly 
put: he does not want to dispense with topic or setting , but 

. ' . ; - - . ' ■ ' .... ' .", . .. • ■ ^% v . 

asks for« a more* centi^jL place for status . As he .points tut , < 

^tatus has just as much effect on choice of tropic as it does 

on choice of variety, and status cart be expressed clearly even 

irt an incongruent setting. 1 • - 

Breitborde 1 s proposal to Dreak Fishman 1 s domain back down 

, nitwits three original constituents ? useful and real as the 

unified- construct may be,, seems to be constructive, for it 

• ' - f " 4 . ' ...... 

enables us to see not just the specific contribution of each 
part but also the complex way in which the three interact With 
and influence each other . A number of arguments support the 
more complex model that Breitborde proposes: there are cases 
in which language choice is determined independently by status 
and topic", however closely the two interact in other cases ; 
it is sometimes the case, that topic is* itself determined, 
by status; ^nd there are. locales that are unmarked for certain 
statuses and so are-preferred for certain topics . Fishman 1 s 
construct of domain potentially blurs these distinctions", 
for it gives us only the summative effect of the three parts 
in combination. Breitboirde 'therefore has/ a good argument . 

■ ■ ' yt 

when he calls for further exploration of the contribution of 
status, using a mare powerful theoretical model. such as the 
one he outlines from Fortes; it does not deny the truth of the 
construct of domain* as Fishman proposes it, but reopens a line 
of study t'hat might otherwise be blocked. 



v The critical gain that Breitbprde makes is .to have some ; i 
better way of accounting_for switches within an otherwis e s ;■• 

• seemingin^ty unified situation such as the Kr^ . 
that he describes.. By taking from Fortes the notion' that several 
statuses each from its own domain (in Fortes' use of the 
t^erm) are potentially or actually present in- a single situa-r i 
tion, he provides a dynamism tSiat helps explain switching and 
even" perhaps mining Each of the statuses has its own-value 

. to the interlocutors , • whether individually or^^lleciively ; 

more th&n one status might have the/same value, soVthat speakers 

- find it necessary to res^er to mo^e than one in a single 

'.situation. How this wbrks^ji^p^act ice 3reitborde illustrates 
"with his interesting description of the service, where E's 
greater us^of y^nglish is a socially ^expected and accepted 
' sign- that he ifs making clear in the xjeligious domain (Fortes) 
the high value he attaches to his politico-jural status as 



civilizfed. Thu5Sv the Kru church servicte is a situation where 



two domains (Fortes) are .present : E 1 s language switch is not 
a new situation (as Weinreich woul^Kj>ut Jit) or metaphorical 
(as perhaps Gumperz would call it) or a case making a Fishinan 
domain less pure, but an expression of the relative vklu^s 

socially assigned to the two Fortes domains and their respec- ' 

** • ■ * ■ . • . 

t;ive statuses by the group for' this individual. 

It remains to be £een empirically how useful the model : 

can be, • In a recent paper, fcarasher (1980) makes a good case 

* , ) « 

for the existence of a developing English-Mother Tongue di- 

' ■ . / • . ' 

gloss ia among educated Indians. Parasher takes the concept 
of domai^ as well as his definition of diglossia from Fishman, 
but ignores^his suggestion, that domains must be established 
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empirically for each ^speech community . Instead, he sets up t)£s 
own set:, family, neighborhood, transactions , friendship , 
^SjffeSS!^^^^^ ,/3;a&,.ei(QpLQ;^^ In the paper t ^J?ax&sher^ 

records his subjects 1 , reported language choice in each of 
these domains; some of the domains he breaks [■ down into various 
typical situations, such as conversing with mother, with 
father, with children. The resulting picture is interesting 
and supports his case for diglossia. If , howeveir, we ignore 
his domains as primes, and arrange all the situations in order 
by the percentage of English used in them, we find an even 
clearer ordering by status (e.g. , child to mother, client to 
waiter, patient to doctor, employer to employee) , cutting 
across the domains as Parasher organizes them., Thus, status 
rather than domain emerges as the first organizing factor. 
In some of the situations, it is clear that topic alsq emerges 
as an independent "factor . Breitborde 1 s " analysis in this case 
too- would seem to give a fuller picture,. 

The choice of language to start a conversation can perhaps 
be represented by a decision tree like the following: 
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1 Are you bilingual J 



Is the setting one where a 
particular language is 
normally used? 




Use the normal 1 



ayguage 



Is the listener presumed 
L tp be bilingual? 




— — — No ■ 


Chooffe^h^.s/her language 



fYeg] 



Choose a tojJlc appropriate to the highest valued status in the J 
situation 



Can both languages l^e used f 
for this topic equa lly w ell? \ 

Op 



Choose the one that can. 



Choose the language appropriate to the highest Valued status 
in ttffe situation; if two are of equal value, qhoose an appro- 
priate kind of ,code switching or mixing. 
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The decision -tree shows how previous experience with a place 
or an interlocutor can govern code -choice; there are certain 
people with whom a bilingpal regularly chooses one language. 
This is a tase where status can outweigh other factors. It 
accounts also for the selection^ irst of the language of the 
setting, itself resulting from the presumed language of the 
'interlocutors; .it Accounts also for choice by presumed listener 
language in neutral settings; it allows for topic choice also 
to be governed by^ status; it includes th,e possibility of code 
switching.by topic (e.g., as a speaker goes from greeting to 
business, and from business to leave taking, a switch is often 
appropriate; it gives the final say to status; and it includes 
a dynamic element of equal values that accounts for switches 
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within a situation in order to refer to more j than one s£a$us.^ 
This decision tree, built essentially on Breitborde's proposal, 
accounts not just for initial code _ choice ^.^.p.eTOitMhg .ii^. to 
investigate the contribution of setting, topic, and status, 
but also, by its assumption of multi-valued presence of several 
statuses in a single situation, it builds in the potential 
meaning of code switches and mixing not explainable by topic 



change. It provides thus more adequate motivation for meta- 
phorical switches. 

There is clearly then enough evidence to. suggest that the 

model is worth exploring and applying to other situations. As 

* ■ a 1 - a 
part of a widet study of the sociolinguistics' of literacy, 

I have been looking at the choice of . language for public signs 

in the Old City of Jerusalem. The area is multilingual: its 

inhabitants speak Arabic, Hebrew, Armenian, English, and a 

number of other languages. Mn spite of the full multilingual 

complexity, public signs are predominantly in one or more of 

four dominant languages : Hebrew, Arabic , English, and^ Loazit . 

How well, it is interesting to ask, does the decision tree 

account for actual use? Surprisingly well , and it further 

shows that the signs are about equally divided between those ^ 

that select language on account of the presumed language *of 

the potential reader and those that choose a language* to 

express the status of writer and reader . . • J 

Signs that fit into the first category, where the language 

chosen is that of the presumed reader, include signs for 

policemen and drivers in Hebrew only; signs for tourists are. 

in English (including one advertising that "Names a^e made % 

in Hebrew, Arabic, or English") ; a private parking sign in 



the Christian quarter is in Arabic and Hebrew; a* "Merry 
Christmas" sign on a book store is in a dozen languages but 
not Hebrew;., a aign^caliing^fox i .made3t< i dreas.:at.. the.-Western 
Wall is in Hebrew , English , and French but not Arabic; a 
block notice in the Jewish Quarter is ; in Hebrew only. Status 
related signs generally are those that proclaim the language 
of the owner of the building: Greek outside a convent (but a 
sign just inside in English) proclaiming it a "holy place"; 
Latin on a convent and^a Monastery; Armenian on a Cathedral 
(but English and Hebrew on a sign announcing the Armenian ^ 
museum alongside) ; Hebrew and French on a Post Office, (but 
the door has a more useful combination of Hebrew, ' Arabic , and 
English with times op en) V German on a Hospice. Also status- 
related are the* monolingual signs on the gates of the city: 
the decorative (ah^ thus hardly legiblej) Turkish and Arabic 
signs of the builders; and the Hebrew plaques commemorating 
1948 and 1967. The street sighs are interesting for their 
combination: the pre-1948 signs were in English, Hebrew, 
and Arabic, in that order, with the Arabic decorative rather 
than legible; the 1948-67 signs were in legible Arabic with 
English transliteration above which a Hebrew name was added 
after 1967; and the post-1967 signs are in Hebrew, legible 
rather than decorative Arabic, and Loazit (usually a trans- 
literation of the Hebrew). So far, I have found only one 
sign with a clear topical language switch: a notice outside 
the Armenian Quarter announcing a film, where the sign was 
in Armenian but the name of the film was in English. 

The model suggested by Breitborde has other relevance 

for .our study of the sociolinguistics of literacy, for the 

/ ' ■ ' ' ' 

Fortes domains seem particularly useful for looking at 
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statuses associated with the written language in various 
societies. It helps for instance to understand the special 

._Ju.nd^QJL-di^^ in pne 

' language but monoliterate in another , where the written lang- 
uage is used in restricted ways andiby restricted statuses. 
Such a situation , occurs with limited scribal literacy ; the 
medieval or ancient king who dictated to his clerks did not 

• worry what language the clerk used for writing. In the same 
way, the Navajo Tribal Council is not concerned 1 that the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings it conducts in Navajo are recorded 
in English, for the secretary-interpreter always reads them 
back in Navajo. Thus, literacy restricted to jural or reli- ( 
gious or political domains (in the Fortes sense) can easily 
remain in a language not spoken by the community at large, 
for an elite can easily be trained to write, read, and trans- 
late. In a similar way, sacred text literacy and politico- 
jural literacy easily continue in a classical or alien language. 
Private letter literacy, however, calls for writing in the 
language used in the. familial domains . Vernacular literacy 
probably develops most quickly in a society ready to tfcse it 
in this domain. This analysis casts interesting light on the 
switch from classical and alien language literacy (in Latin 
and Frencii)_ in England under Henry V to vernacular literacy 
. in English: the accounts suggest that Henry himself started 
using English for writing as well as dictating letters , which 
thoug;h ^private in one serjf^e, were because of his personal 
status, at the same time political and jural. ^ 
... These examples suggest some of the values to be gained 
by following Breitborde's suggestion. While we neeti not give 
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up the usefulness of Fishman's domain as a construct for 
analysis, further exploration of the relevance of social" 
structure using the Fortes domain seems to be worthwhile, 
not just to understand code^ switching, but also for the study 
of other aspects of the choice dt languages and varieties. 
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2.. It would be desirable to maintain a distinction am@ng 
code choice (a bilingual's choice of language to open :a 
conversation) , code switching (a change within a conver- 
sation from one language to another) , and code mixing 
(switching from one language to another and back again 
within *a conversation) . * 

3. Another terminological problem here. Working. at the 
intersection of disciplines, we need to beware of cases 
where there is virtual or full- synonomy of terms like, 
"status" and "role relationship" or like "locale" and 

* "setting" on the one hand, and the polysemy of a term 
like "domain" as Fishman and Fortes use it. 

4. There is no claim made that&this decision tr^e can be 
interpreted as a Markov model; the complex interactions 
between the elements c^lls for different treatment. 

5 . - See Spolsky and Irvine, 1980; Spolsky, 1981. 

6. Loazit is a transliteration of Hebrew into Latin letters 
that sometimes coincides with English. 

7 . See for instance Richardson (1980) . 
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In the survey which he opened the_x«view. of the 1966 v 
Hamburg meeting on teaching foreign languages to young children, 

II. II. Stern drew attention to the complex array of factors that 

' ' 1 

influence decisions about language education policy. He sug- 
gested that discussion of the issue was starting to.be dominated 
hy two opposed points of view: there are some people who hold 
that primary education should be conducted only in the vernacular 
language, while others argue for bilingual education from the 
very beginning. In his recognition of the validity of this 
second option, Stern was ahead of most others, for at that time 
most educators were still convinced that the only good way to 
learn to read is in one's first language and that only through 
this' approach could the problem' of illiteracy be solv ed. A 
decade or so later, there are more schoTJa^s who Would agree with 
Stern that an option exists; linguists are „much more cautious 
in their claims, and educators less insistent that reading must 
be taught in the child's home language even if it has been un- 
written^ until now. What, we might well ask, has been learned in 
the meantime? How was the assumption that literacy must be in 
the first language Shaken? . 

There are five factors that each have contributed to this 
change. First, it must be recalled thafc^the scholars and educa- 

1S|£ 



tors arguing, "for literacy in the vernacular were going agaim 
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a popular assumption that schooling and learning to read' the 
standard language are one and 'the same thing. The burden of 
proof was on the supporters of innovation. Second, the various 
experimental attempts to demonstrate that teaching initial lite-* 
racy in the vernacular was mor6 effective than teaching in the 
standard lanp,ua$e failed to be conclusive* As Engle points out; g 



published Htudten show tha£ each approach haa had ita aucceaa 

2 , 
and f*t lures v Tha abao lute condemnation of teaching in the 

atandard language haa thus turned out to have no more empirical 
ba«Lft than the ahaolute condemnation of teaching in the verna- 
cular. Third, the failure of attempta in the USA to gain com- 
munity acceptance of material written in B^fack English and simi- 
lar community reactions of material written in non-standardized 

varieties have made linguists aware of the strength of community 
3 

"eelings. Fourth, there has been a major change in the attitude 
oK-linguists to writing; contemporary views of phonology have 
revived the linguistic status of the written languagk, and dis- 
proved the once popular assertion that the written variety is 
, nothing more than a secondary version of the spoken language. 
Fifthly, and this, is what I want to. cojisider in this paper, 
we have seen in the last few years "the d^uelopment of a new 
sociolinguis tics of literacy, that helps us understand the 
factors unc^rlying the choice of* 5 ? language for literacy. 

Before we go any further , I think it will be useful to 
clarify the term literacy*, for much confusion arises out of its 
various uses. Sometimes, we use the term to spe^k of an indi- 
vidual: in this case it can refer either to minimal ability 
or to a very high level of "abiltty in reading and writing. Thus, 
editorials lamenting the loss of popular literacy are more likely 
to be referring to the /act that graduates of our- schools read 
fewer books than to the fact that fewer people are able to read 
and write their own name. When we talk about individual literacy, 
therefore, we need to distinguish between a minimal level of 
the capacity to read and write or the extent of that capacity 
and the likelihood of its use- Sometimes,' however, the term is 
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used about a society. When we talk about society literacy, a 

distinct Ion i«iVttt Be made between the capacltiea of the indi vidua la 

making up t|iu social group and the role of literacy in the 

Hroup as a whole, We need, in other words, to distinguish 

between a Judgment about the number of literate individuals 

^thcro are in a nocioty and the role played by literacy in it. 

This distinction between aocietal .and individual literacy \ 

ifi also made in a recent paper by Pranz H, Bauml which deals 

with literacy in the medieval Christian world. , As he argues, 

whilc.it is true that only individuals can read and write, the 

*>dcscript ion of the function of literacy in a society must go 

beyond an account of the literacy of the individual. His central 

thesis is as follows: 

Conversely, in a literate society, culturally essential 
knowledge is transmitted in writing, and whoever has 
no ready access to it is--also by def ini tion--disad- 
vantrfejed in respect to his ability to carry out social 
functions requiring > such access. But ready access to 
Che written word is not to be equated with an ability 
to read and write. It is determined, rather, by the 
combination of two circumstances: (1) the need for 
access to the written tradition for the exercise of 
one's social • function, and (2) the use of available 
means of such access, be it one's own ability to read 
and write, or another's. ^ 

Bauml takes his examples from the use of Latin i\i Christian 
Europe in the Middle Ages ; other examples are equally striking. 
Whatever the state of their individual iiterac^, triembers of 
the Navajo Tribal Council are accustomed to functioning in an 
institution that i^ses literacy, for their decisions are recorded 
and the rnirtiites of their meetings are read to them. It does 
not matter whether the councilmen themselves write or read the 
minutes, as long as they know that they exist; in the same way, 
it does 1 not matter to them that the minutes of their meetings 
are written in English', for they are read aloud to them in a 
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Navajo translation. The ^Tribal Council is an institution that 
has access to arid makes use of ' literacy , whether or not the 
individual councilmeri are' able to read or write in English or 
Navajo . > 

This distinction between— individual and Societal literacy 
helps to. clarify the , potential relevance to literacy of the 
various subfields of linguistic^. .When we are- concerned with 
the literacy- of an individual, we firtd benefit from studying ... 
orthography (to which phonology is relevant) and reading (to 
which psycholinguistics and general linguistics are relevant) . 
When, however, we are Rooking at societal literacy , we are 
within the domairi of sociolinguistics ; the . same descriptive 
categories and approaches are appropriate to describe the use 
of the written medium within a speech community as are used in 
describing other aspects of a society ' s .^speech repertoire . 

Several scholars share in credit for the call to a socio- 
♦linguistics of literacy. Ferguson, at the 1978 Georgetown 
University Rqundtable, called attention particularly to the 
need for a study of ''patterns of literacy in multilingual 
situations . M "* Such studies, he believed, would be Relevant to 
American education, 

A'second major proponent of a sociolinguistic approach is 

.'the British linguist , Michael Stubbs, whose book Langtjjfege and 

Literacy: The sociolinguistics of ^reading and writing ^has just 

appeared . ^ Though he acknowledges the work of scholars such as 

Vachek and B&sso , Stubbs points out the absence of a coherent 

theory of societal literacy „ and sets out to 

provide the basis for such a theory and to place reading 
within a discussion of the formal and •functional 7 
.characteristics of language in use in social setting. 



He goes some way to meeting this aifti, providing an extremely 

fine -analysis of the spelling question so inf luentially confused 

by G; B, Shaw and a revealing survey of the topic\ of linguistic 

disadvantage./ , 1 , 

A third major contributor to the new sociolinguistics of 

liis^^acy is Joshua Fishman, who in 1978 submitted a proposal to. 

the. 'National" Institute of Education for a study of biliterate 

schools in the United States. Iri a paper presented at a recent 

conference, he defines biliteracy and suggests that there are 

three types: - 

biliteracy that arises when a literate 'society adds 
literacy in a language of wider communication, as for 
instance when young Scandinavians and Germans develop 
literacy also in English - . 

tradi\sional biliteracy , where two different languages 
are traditionally written and read within a society. • 

migration-based literacy , where a .speech community 
having moved to a new area adds ' literacy in the local 
language to it>s earlier literacy. \ ■ 

,He identifies within the United States examples of each of 

these, and proposes that just as stable societal bilingualism 

depends on the allocation of each language to non- competing 

and complementary functions, so too ^does stable societal 

biliteracy: 

. Speech communities maintain biliteracy institutions 
.* (such as schools) because they are convinced they 

need two literacies for two^at least partially 

distinct sets of functions. ^ 

./' * • 

This last analysis "provides a basis for a first sketch of 
a model that r explains a society '^s.\choice. of a language for 

litera 9 cy. Let me give the context. For some time riow, I 

• ■' . % ■ ■ . * • .... ; • 

have been working with colleagues on a study of the sbcio- 

linguisticis of literacy with particular reference to the forces 

underlying language choice in newly literate societies. In 

one sense, we are dealing with the qu&st ion that- Stern was 



talking, qbout : what is the best language for initial literacy 

teaching? As I have said , there is no longef an automatic' 

^assumption among linguists and educators thait it must be in 
■ ' ». * . ^ . 

the m first language of the person learning to read. We set-out 

then to look at a number of critical examples. We wanted to 

contrast the acceptance of vernacular literacy in such cases 

as nineteenth century Maori and Cherokee and twentieth century 

Hudson's Bay Eskimo with the acceptance of standard language^ 

literacy) in contemporary Navajo and Guar ani . We planned to 

investigate other interesting cases , including early twentieth 

century/ northern Ney Mexico and historical Jewish literacy, 

to see what light they throw on the problem. In doing this, 

we were responding in part to Ferguson's call, in part to the 

contemporary concern for increasing popular literacy (bur ^ork, 

Like Fishman' s,, Vis funded ty NIE) . Let me try to show how our 

thinking is developing by describing our first observations of 

the Navajo situation. 

The Nayajo Reservation is bilingual, its population is 

sparse, and literacy of any kind is rare. Public signs of 

literacy are aJLso rare , and associated with trading posts or 

with other areas of dense settlement. As the history of written 

Navajo makes clear, thete has been very little acceptance of 

9 

literacy in Navajo. But nonetheless, it is clearly a literate 
society: most Navaj-os have contact with an institution in which 
writing'i's used. 1 If they themselves cannot read or write, they 
can make use of a trading* post employee or government clerk; 
a$ members of a chapter house or of the tribal council or of a 
school tibard, they have minutes of their meeting kept iri English 
and read back to them in Navajo. 



; There are very few Navajo signs on the reservation: a few 
symbolic misspelled bilingual ones are all you are likely to 
come across. On one trip, we found one bilingual notice, but 

it. was in English and Spanish to meet the requirements of the 

• ■ " 41 . • . . ■ - ■ • 

Federal Election Law. A notice immediately beneath it in 

English about, a play left no doubt of the generally accepted 

language for announcement. There are a lot of well-kept signs 

around the Tribal Council headquarters in Window Rock, but all 

are in English. 

Essentially, then, the Navajo Reservation is characterizable 
as a speech community that speaks Navajo but reads and writes 
^English. Of course this should pot be overstated , for there 
are 1^ fact many uses of spoken Englisih on the 'Reservation. 
The.-mos t/, common use is when a bilingual Navajo talks to a non- 
Navajo; in other words, it is the unmarked language for a com- 
munication between Navajos arid others. ^<Jiven this fact, we 

might try as a first hypothesis to explain our observations by 

...... . V 

proposing that the distinction between the us,e of spoken Navajo 
and written English is essentially the same; that is, that it 
results from participant differentiation, with spoken and written 
English used for communication with Navajos. Thus English would 
be the intergroup language and Navajo the intragroup language, 
and the choice of English for writing would be explained by 
writing on the Reservation is English to or for non-Navajos, 
as in letters to and from the US Government . But written English 
-is used for communication among Navajos within the reservation, 
as is proved by the fact that the Tribal newspaper is entirely 
in English. Even without the example of the newspaper and of 

j v • • • 

the signs, there is good evidence of the use of written English 
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as a record of spoken Navajo: 

The radio announcers on the Navaj o- language stations, 
work from scripts written in English. ' 

Navajo political leaders deliver speeches in Navajo 
from texts written in English; I am told that there 
are very few if any who use a written Navajo text. /* 

Groups like the Tribal Council and school board 
. conduct their business in Navajo; the miniltes are 

written in English, J>ut they are read back -to them 
. in Navajo . 

From a spciolinguistic point of view, and following Bauml's 
definition, the society is certainly literate'. Moreover, there 
ar6 internal uses of literacy, and the literacy is in a different 
language from the dominant spoken language. The intergroup/ 
intragroup distinction does not by itself explain the use of 
English literacy. (See Figure 1.) 

Language Use on the Navajo Reservation 

■ * • ... 

v InterriS&fc* External 

Intragroup ^ Intergroup 

Spoken N & E 

Written « E E 

Figure One 

Another explanation following from the observation that 

there^is also use of spoken English among Navajos ; there are 

spoken Navajos monolingual in. English (usually the children of 

Navajos who have lived off the reservation for some time) and 

•'.*•'■ * ** 

some bilinguals who choose English % to speak to /other Navajos in 

certain situations (the kind of code -switching analyzed first 

most clearly by pumperz 10 ) . It is this that gives us the clue 

that we are dealing with a special case of diglossia, although 

I ani hesitant to extend the term this farv ' 



- ''■•.'-'•-..'/• 9 . 

The term diglossia must be defines*.. I have already men- 
tioned the distinction between individual and societal bi- 
lingual ism; diglossia refers to the latter, and to speech 
communities .where two languages each play significant social 
roles, Sometimes societal bilingualism is more or less stable, 
depending for this, as Fishman has pointed out, on differential 
functional allocation of the languages involved:"^ on a situa- 
tion where the two languages fill different roles in the society. 
Ferguson used the term diglossia for one special kind of stable 
societal bilingualism where the two varieties are closely related, 
where the roles cluster, into what Ferguson labelled an H set 

(public and* formal) and an L (private and intimate), and where - 

* ■ 
both varieties are used for intergroup purposes by the same , 

12 

people. Fishman extended the term to situations where the v 
varieties are not closely related: thus where Ferguson res- 
tricted it to cases like Classical and Vernacular Arabic, and 
French and Haitian Creole, Fishman uses it for the various cases' 
described by Gumperz of different languages filling these roles . 
x Fishman then extends it furthef and uses it. in instances /where 

the two varieties are not spoken by the same people (diglossia 

13 J ) 

without bilingualism). And I am tempted to use it for/ the 

situation with spoken Navajo and written English on the Navajo 

reservation. 

4 • ■ Doing so adds another to the three kinds of biliteracy 

described by Fishman. Just as at one extreme we have the case 
where a community speaks and writes the same language , so we 
have cases where a society speaks one language but writes 
another. What should we call a society .monoliterate in one 
•language and monoglossli^c in another? I'll leave the terms., to;, . 
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others (Cooper has tentatively suggested biglossia) , but want 
in this paper to explore some implications of the concept. 

In the Navajo case, the unmarked language for speaking is 
Navajo, the intragroup language , and the unmarked language for 
writing is English, the intergroup language. This is similar 
to the situation that Bauml describes for medieval Christian 
literacy, where the intergroup language , Latin , was used for 
writing and the intragroup local vernacular was used for speech 
only. 

Two Medieval Examples 

Christian Written: * Latin (Infergroup) 

Spoken: Vernacular (Intragroup) 

Jewisfl (some) Written: Hebrew (Intragroup) 

Spoken: Vernacular (Intergroup) 
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Figure Two ™ 

Is this division necessarily so? Consider the various 
stages of post-Exilic Jewish riterady; Here, we find periods 
in which the unmarked language of literacy was Hebrew, the 
intragroup language, 1Zf but the unmarked language of speech was 
the intergroup language. Examples of such periods were those 
when Jews spoke a variety of Middle High German that had not yet 
become Yiddish or a variety of Arabic that was not yet clearly 
distinguished from that of" other urban dwellers, but continued 
to $ead and write Hebrew. ^(Figure 2) It is important to note 
here that this occurred only in the comparatively rare periods - ' 
in Jewish history where Jews were accepted in the gentile world. 15 

Let's see what sort of model might help account for these 
observations. #y aim is/ a model that will deal with the adoption 
of literacy, but I suspect that in fact it will be of much wider 
use, for from a sociolinguistic point of view the choice of 

61 57 



variety of language for writing is just another question of 

variety choice. 

First 1 some terms and definitions . 

■ \ Each individual is a member of one or more speech com* 

munities. A speech community is undetermined' as to size and is 

defined by the fact that it shares one or- more identifiable \ 

16 

varieties of language and the rules for appropriate use. A 
speech community can contain smaller speech communities and can 
overlap with others; any individual . normally belongs to several 
I assumed speech communities to be^ coterminous with other struc- 
tured social groups, themselves definable in terms other than 
linguistic. Just as an individual belongs to Several speech 
communities, so she or he belongs to more than one structured 
social group. Because of the intimate and mutual relationship 
between' language and society, I assume that each recognizable 
social group, is also likely * to be recognizable linguistically. 
An individual ' s membership of a structured social group* is " 
definable in terms of. status. Status is defined by social 
anthropologists as a set of rights and responsibilities withir} 
a defined social group . Social situations or interactions \ 
cluster^into domains , and an individual's status is defined in 
terms of; domain; each individual functions in several diff^ent 
domains, and can have several different statuses. For exampl 
when my son is .working for me, our relative status may be 
defined in the familial domain in kinship terms and in ; the 
economic domain in employment terms. (In his paper, Breitborde 
shows how this use of the term domain is different from but 
clearly relatable to Fishman's use of it to collocate situation 
topic, and participant.) Statuses have value assigned to them 



by members of a social' group . Each individual functions in 

several different domains, and can, thus have several different 
17 

statuses. For example, when my son is working for me, our 

f ( ' 

relative status may , be defined in the familial domain in kinship 
terms and in the economic domain in employment terms. (In his 
paper, Breitborde shows how this use of the term domain is 
different from but clearly relatable to Fishman's use of it to 
collocate situation, topic, and participant,) Statuses have 
value assigned to them by members of a social group. Each * 
individual or each social group has a system according to which 
it assigns value to statuses. Varieties of language ate asso- 

0 . 

ciated with statuses ajid registers are associated with domains. 
Varieties and registers derive their value from the statuses 
and domains with which they are associated, in accordance with 
the system of values of the group making the judgment. An 
individual chooses to assign values to a variety or register in 
accordance with a group in which he or she already has status 
(his or her membership group) or with which he or she wishes to 
identify (his or her reference group) , whether or not he or she 
is a member of it. 

In any given social situation, an individual judges and 
selects the language variety appropriate to the status which he, 
or she is assuming, , VThen I am talking to my employlee-son at 
home, the unmarked variety will be that appropriate to the ' 
familial domain; at the office, the unmarked variety will be 
that appropriate to the economic domain. Code switching is thus 
to be seen as a method of dealing 'with the* tension^ created by 
' uncertainty between two statuses or the desire to maintain both. 



I have said thnfc each group has not Just its own linguistic 
repertoire , but also its own set of values assigned to the 
statuses represented by that repertoire. This is what provides 
the dynamism qf the model. When two previously separate social 
groups come Into regular contact, a language must be chosen 
for intergroup communication, It might be a variety that has not 
previously been used within either of the groups; more often 
it will be^the intragroup language of the dominant group . 
Within the other group, users of that variety are accorded a 
status such as interpreter or broker , and valued according to 
that status.' When the Hopi chiefs went to Washington in 1890, 
they used as interpreter the chief of Hano, Tom Polacca, whom 
they considered to be no more important than any other chief 
of state considers an interpreter. President McKinley on the 
other hand applied a different system' of values: he took 
Polacca' s knowledge of English and service . as* spokesman ' to 

suggest that he was the leader of the group, in direct contrast 

18 " 

to Hopi values. 

Let's see what this gives us so far. 



Withfn the A speech community (see Figure 3), the status 

associated with the intergroup variety may be valued in^dccor- 

19 

dance with A . group values . If enough members of Group A 

acquire language B for intergroup use, keeping language A for 

intragroup use, we have stable societal bilingualism. An 

individual may take over B values as well, and wish to be judged 

20 

by his or her status in B, his or her, reference group. Such 

• * j ■ * 

an individual might then start* 1 using language^B within group A. 

In some cases, the whole group might s^art doing this, leading 

to language shift. 

Look at our examples again, starting with the medieval 

21 

Jewish case. As Max Weinreich describes it, the Jewish 
speakers of a Romance vernacular Loez (A) , who moved into the 
Rhineland came into contact there with speakers of varieties 
of Middle High German of (B) , land started to use German rather 
than. their Romance vernacular for intergroup communication. 
Because of the value assigned within their community (A) to 
intergroup statuses, because cjjH comparatively free interaction 
with speakers qf (B) , and because there was no special loyalty 
attached to Loez, Middle High German soon became the intragroup 
(A) language in all but the religious domain. In that domain, 
throughout Jewish history, the status of religious teacher and 
learner, intimately associated with written Hebrew-Aramaic, 1 
continued to have a high value. For -a whil>e then, one had the 
kind of situation I have described above. Middle High German, 
the previous intergroup' variety , became unmarjked for speech 
for intragroup functions as well, and Hebrew, the intragroup 
language par excellence , continued unmarked for writing £n all 
domains. The Crusades brought about a change when this harrowing 
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experience turned the Jewish community in on itself^ As a 
result, first, che intergroup language became increasingly 
different from Middle High German and ultimately recognizable 
as an Intergroup variety (Yiddish).. Second, as the statuses • 
associated with Yiddish increased in value, it started to 
become appropriate to" use it for, writing in some domains. 

In the Navajo case, too/ there is evidence of increasing 
pressure for modification in language use. As more and more 
Navajos accept the value system of the outside community , 
spoken English starts to play its role in intragroup statuses. 
At the same time, there are those who are struggling to main- 
tain the prestifj^faf Navajo by starting to use it fox literacy. * 
Hpw hard their task is will be clear to all who have worked in 
the area of vernacular literacy, and it is most revealing to 
look at their efforts. There are two important exceptions to 
the basic mono lite racy of the Navajo Reservation: a group of 
Navajo Christians who 'read dnd study the Bible in Navajo, and 

some school programs that aim at Navajo literacy. We have 

99 

studied one in particular, Rock Point Community School, From 
a distance, Rock Point Community School announces itself by an 
English sign on its water towers, and* so seems to maintain the 
general rule of the Reservation. However, a bilingual sign at 
the front gate shows the Navajo policy. Just inside the gate, 
the speed limit sign is in English, but , and this. is the first 
real evidence of the attempt to establish functional Navajo 
literacy, the doors outside.. the classroom buildings are labelled 
in Navajo only. 

Inside the classrrooms , it is obvious that there is a 

) x 

biliteracy program. In the primary grades, the classes are 
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divided with a Navajo language teacher at one end and an 
Engllah language teacher at the other, an excellent symbol 
of intended dlgloflsla! There is therefore material written in 
Navajo in all the primary $rade rooms, But Just to teach 
Navajo is not enough;- English has for too long boon the language' 
of school and of writing, as shown by £he occasional use of 
English In a sign meant to encourage Navajo literacy or the use 
of a functional label in English above students 1 work in 
Navajo. It clearly calls for a special effort to start using 
written Navajo for functional purposes, j:o show the students 
that Navajo is not just a language to be learned in class, but 



also a language that has an important social role. As the 

educators at Rock Point became conscious of the difficulty of 

changing established habits and at t^itudes^to the standard * 

language, they started to realize the special efforts that were * 

needed for a vernacular s language like Navajo to replace or even 

23 

move into an equal place with English for literacy. 

^ We can see from these examples how the sociolinguis tic 

model we have proposed helps understand the conditions in which 

literacy is adopted and the language jwhich is preferred for it. 

In most cases, literacy is introduced to a speech^community 

from outside and by outsiders . It is thus normal for it to ' 

continue to be marked as alien even when it is in jthe intragroup 
25 

language. As time goes on, and as the old group changes to 

accommodate and accept the newly introduced values, literacy 

too may slowly become integrated. Tension continues between 4 ■ 

old and new values, between a tendency to integrate the new 

function by having literacy in the vernacular anci one to. con- 

tinue to mark its external associations by having literacy in 

; f . . • . * 

the standardized outgroup language. The functional division 
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may remain arable; aa we noted, It In not uncommon to have a 
society roonoRloaaic in a vernacular and monoiiter^te in 

another languaRe, . 

4 

The model ia still too generalized to more than s hint at 
its power* but it goea further than Just explaining why bilingual 
education In* Stern pointed out, a per fectly. viable option. 
With further refinement, it should help us understand not Just 
langi^e choice in literacy but the wider problem of language 
choice in general. The same prime elements, status, social 
group or speech community, values, seem useful whether we are , 
dealing with the variety, to be used for literacy or for speech. 
Tl^/s I take to bfe a strength of the model. Whatever comes of it, 
it seems that treating literacy as a sociolinguistic phenomenon 
should, like any good applied linguistics, have useful impli- 
cations for both theory and practice. 
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The task of establishing literacy in a language whose tradition has been 
entirely or mainly oral is a difficult one, particularly in settings where ^ 
speakers have the option of chasing literacy in a more prestigious standard 
language. Tha lack of teaching materials, the absence of a body of literature, 
meager financial resources, orthographic debates, and negati ve ^attitudes . 
frequently associated wi th vernacular languages all contribute to the complexity 
of the task (UNESCO, 1951 ; Treffgame, 1981). 

The relatively small country of Paraguay is currently attempting to develop 
a language policy and a plan for literacy development which is responsive to i ts 
long established bilingual "tradition, that is, to the existence of its two 114 
major languages,- Spanish and Guarani. The language si tuation in Paraguay is 
unique in Latin America. It is the only nation in which a vernacular language, 
Guarani , is widely spoken throughout the country even though Spanish. has been 
the Official language since the 16th century* Paraguay has been described as * 
"basically a Guarani -speaking nation with a heavy incidence of Spanish-Guarani 
bilingualism in which each language tends to fulfill distinct functions 1 ' 
(Rubin, 1968). The present Paraguayan constitution recognizes the prevailing 
diglossia of the, nation by declaring that "the national languages of the 
republic are Spanish and Guarani. 11 Although Guarani is constitutionally 
recognized and given wide support as a national language, Spanish is the 
official language and is the major language of education, religion, government, 
and high culture. Even though Guarani has been a written language due to the 
efforts of Jesuit missionaries in the 16th and 17th centuries, Spanish has 
traditionally been the language in which the Paraguayan citizen leams to read 
and write, (Rubin, 1968) \ . : 

fa Within the past few years, however, there has emerged a new recognition of 



of the importance of Guarahi in the lives of Paraguayan citizens and in the 
nation as a whole. With this recognition has come an increased interest in 
promoting Guarani literacy in an attempt to uplift the status of its written 
tradition. The purpose of this article is to review the significance of the 
written tradition of Guarani, including the historical and contemporary uses of 
Guarani literacy* A second purpose of this article is to review the efforts 
now being made to promote Guarani literacy. The efforts have their basis in. 
two sources:, the existence of a small group of Guarani enthusiasts, primarily 
intellectuals, who are intent on promoting Guarani literacy as part of a 
great, national tradition, and; the educational system which is beginning to 
recognize the serious language and academ'ic problems of rural * monolingual , 
Guarani-speaking children. The review intends to clarify some of the socio- 
linguist-ic .issues involved in the development of an effective language and 
literacy policy for Paraguay, 

The role of Gu arani in Pa raguayan life 

The bilingual situation in Pairaguay is in many ways a classic illustra- 
tion of diglossia, a concept originally developed by Ferguson (1959) and later 
elaborated by Fishman (1968). Originally, Ferguson used the concept of 
diglossia to describe relatively, stable language' situations i n which a single 
society empl&yefd two closely related languages (e.g. ^classical and regional 
Arabic^, Greek and Haitian Creole) wfth each langu^fe serving separate and 
distinct social functions; . According ^Ferguson, the High (H) variety 
typically carries greater prestige, rs general ly* us^d in religion,, education , 
• and. gdvernmeilt, and frequently represents a sizeable body of wri tten 1 itera- 
ture, The^Low (L) variety is typically used in the home, in the everyday work 
sphere, and seldom has a written tradition. 



Fishman (1968) elaborated Ferguson's concept of diglossia by suggest- 
ing that "for a community to maintain two languages in a more or less stable 
manner, each musts be associated with a" particular subset of complementary 
community values" (p. 970). 

According to Fishman,. the community language which expresses such values 
as intimacy, solidarity, spontaneity and ethnicity would typically be used in 
domains such as family and friendship. Conversely the other language which 
expresses such values as status differentiation, interpersonal distance, power 
relationships and formality would generally be used in domains such as educa- 
tion, employment and religion. Since each of the languages supports and 
sustains a distinct set of values, each language plays an important role in 
the total communication network of that community and therefore the continued 
existence and use of both languages is more likely. 

In a classic study of the language situation in Paraguay, Rubin (1968) 
was the first to explain that Spanish and Guarani have co-existed in a com- 
plementary relationship for Several centuries given the unique pattern of 
diglossia which had developed. As a general pattern, Rubin found that 
bilingual Paraguayans (which constituted 90% of the country's population) 
used Guarani for purposes, of expressing informality, intimacy and group 
solidarity, while Spanish was used in situations characterized -by formality, 
social distance and status-stressing interactions! As a result of Spanish 
and Guarani serving separate and non-conflicting societal functions, Rubin 
predicted that the existing language situation (stable bilirigualism) in 
Paraguay would continue for many years to come. 

As Rubin's work indicates, the pattern ofbilingualism in Paraguay has 
some special characteristics that distinguish it from diglossic situations in 
other Latin American countries. Generally, the uniqueness of the Paraguayan 



situation can be attributed to the vitality and widespread use of Guarani as 
a spoken language coupled with the special status and position it holds in 
the national life. 

The special position of Guarani can be contrasted with the situation of 

Aymara in Bolivia, with Quechua varieties in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, with 

the many hundreds, indigenous languages spoken in Mexico and even with the 

situation of many minority languages in the United States. Generally speaking 

indigenous languages in Latin American countries are associated with poor, 

rural, marginal, socially and culturally dislocated groups who live outside 
* " * *...*. * 

the main current of the general society. At least in some cases, these 

vernacular languages have very little chance to survive as spoken languages, 

given the tremendous assimilatory pressures represented by the dominant 

Spanish language. 

In contrast, Guarani finds itself in a much stronger position that other 
indigenous, non-European languages in Latin America. The situations in which 
Quechua in Ecuador* and Aymara in Bolivia find themselves in is an unequal , 
asymetrical diglossia where power lies clearly with the dominant H language,, 
whereas in Paraguay there exists a more even co-equal relationship between 
Spanish and Guarani. Specifical ly,* Guarani occupies a special position due 
to a number of sociocul tural reasons. First of all , Guarani has national 
stature, i.e. it is spoken by all segments. of Paraguayan society, including 
government officials (the president of the couritpy-vhas historically been a 
speaker of Guarani), teachers, professionals, busine« leaders, merchants 
etc./ Guarani is not associated only with rural , poorj socially subordinate 
groups, as Aymara and Quechua are. 

Secondly, Guarani has been a written language for centuries, although 
debates about its orthography continue and, as \^ shall see later, its 



written tradition is narrow and limited to special functions. Third, Guaran.i 
represents national tradition and because it has been officially recognized 
by government and constitutional powers, it is increasingly being seen by 
many Paraguayan citizens as a significant factor in defining Paraguayan 
nationality. (Rubin, 1978) As a symbol or' marker of national identity and 
because it corjfrids such a high degree of language loyalty, Guarani has been 
accorded a special status and prestige that is unique in Latin American-- 
countries. v 

Two other reasons contribute to the high status and position of Guarani. 
Guarani's vitality is high; unlike other Latin American languages which are 
currently threatened by modernization, industrialization, technology and 
urbanization, Guarani is actually gaining in strength (Rubin-, 1978). The 
stable nature of Ihe bilingual ism in Paraguay is in contrast to the temporary, 
transitional bilingualism that exists in other Latin American countries. 
Finally, unlike the Quechua and Aymara si tuations, .Guarani doesn't represent 
a separate and distinct cultural group. Instead, in, Paraguay ,. two languages 
co-exist with no significant bicultural ity, and both languages are seen^as 
important for sel f -development as well as national development. The potential 
' for ethnic divisiveness due to cultural or ethnic group differences is simply 
riot a factor in Paraguay. "* 

As the previous discussion might indicate, the model of diglossia formula 
ted by Ferguson (1959) does not in fact precisely describe the Paraguayan ' 
situation. Diglossia typically impliesa dominant-subordinate relationship, 
a powerful, politically prestigious language with wide social utility and 
another language, less useful , more marginal , little or no literacy attached 
to it, and generally vulnerable to displacement by modernizing forces. 

While it can be argued that Spanish and Guarani are related in a domi- 
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nant-subordinate way, 1t 1s also clear that Guaranl has an Importance in the 
national life oF~ Paraguay that far surpasses that of any other indigenous 
language in Latin America. *lt 1s 1 Ikewise clear that Guaranl has the potential 
for assuming a much mohe impSHagt role in modern Paraguayan life that goes 
far beyond the L functions described by .Ferguson's diglossia model- An exam- 
ination of the written traditions of Guaranl, an H function according to 
Ferguson, and the potential fpr Increasing individual and societal literacy 
in this language is the subject of the remainder of this paper. 

Guarani: written tradition 

. The Spanish colonizers found no written material 1n Guarani when they 

arrived in what is now the country of Paraguay. The process through which 
Guarani has passed from being a purely oral language to' becoming a written 
language parallels the history of the country. This process begins with what 
Mel 11.(1978) calls the Hispanic reduction (1 542-Present) , that is the estab- 
lishment of the Spanish colonial rule which marks the beginning of the 
diglossic relationship between Spanish and Guarani. Although the Spanish 
colonizers were few and quickly became part'of the Guarani society due to 
intermarriage (Mel id , 1975) , the political , economic, and to ascertain extent, 
the rel igious^ domains were reserved for Spanish. 

The first Guarahi orthography, grammar and dictionaries were developed 
by the Jesuit missionaries very early^in the colonial period. By 1640 Father 
Montoya had published two works, "Tesoro de la Lengua Guarani" and "Arte y 
Vocabulario de. la Lengua Guaranf, 11 which systematized the writing system 
through the use of Spanish orthography. The purpose of these works was to 
teach the 'language to new missionaries and help them in spreading the Christian 
faith. Subsequent works had the same purpose. By 1656, the "Catecismo" by 
Father Bolarios had been approved for use in the Jesuit missions. Written 
production in Guarani remained limited^ religious themes: catechisms, c 



sermons, rituals and pious books (many of these were translations) even after 
the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1768. One notable exception to works on 
religious themes were the letter written by the Indian councils during and 
after the Guaranitic wars of 1753 - 1756 (Melia, 1978). These letters 
contain speeches by the Indian leaders who resisted further colonization. 

The period starting at Independence from Spain (1811) through the after- 
math of the war ,of the Triple "Alliance (1864-1870) against Uruguay, Brazil and 
Argentina which Paraguay lost, was characterized by massive hispanlzation and 
preference for the non-Paraguayan (Rubin, 1968). It wasn't until the late 
19th century that vorks" about the Guaranl language and culture began to appear 
in Spanish. A new sense of nationalism emerged, particularly during the Chaco 
was against Bolivia (1932-1935) which Paraguay won. Guarani was then assoc- 
iated with the new nationalism. This change of attitudes and the victory of 
the nationalist Colorado party in 1948 brought about the recognition qf 
Guarani as a national language in the constitution of 1967. 

At the present time written Guarani is found in signs marking the 
geography of the nation; namps of establishments such as stores, restaurants, 
pharmacies , credit unions and schools; in occasional advertising of products 
such as Coca Cola; in the packaging of various products like 'teas-* and jams, 
and in the names of groups such as military regiments. Written Guarani is 
also found in books, booklets, pamphlets, newspapers and periodicals. Except 
for newspapers, these^ material s are of limited availability and represent 
only a small percentage of the total available print. 

Guarani literature has had its finest expression in the forms of theatre, 
poetry, narrative, and song and it is in these forms that Guarani writers have 
excelled. Theatre plays are found in two forms: autoctonous works in which 
the prevailing theme Is the contrast of rural and urban ways of life, and 
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which tend to use colloquial Guarani; and translations of masterpieces in 
other languages such as "Yerma" by Garcia Lorca and the Molli&re comedies. 
.Guarani theatre is immensely popular within all strata of the country. 

Poetry appears in volumes conta-inlng only Guarani pieces and in antho- 
logies which include poetry in Spanish as well. Occasionally newspapers 
feature poems within a weekly section dedicated to Guarani topics. The 
themes which predominate are of a bucolic, erotic, historic, or moral nature. 
Although literature 1n Guarani is a source of national identity and pride for 
Paraguayans, most literature is still written in Spanish, Man^ writers' 
reflecting on this situation have concluded that the reason why Guarani 
literature is rather narrow is because written Guarani is not learned early 
in the schools. Furthermore, it has been suggested that literature in either 
language is not as prolific as it could be because Paraguayan writers feel 
"caught" in their bilingualism. ■■ 'They* often feel they would lilfl^ to expresl 
some feelings in Guarani but they don't have the fluency to write it. (Canese, 
1980) 

The bil ingual journal Nemity has recently become a medium for the dissem- 
ination of Guarani poetry and narrafcrtflT^t was first published in 1977 under 
the auspices of the Paraguayan Center for Sociological Research.* In addition 
to poetry and narrative, it publ ishes articles on bilingualism, Guarani 
grammar and linguistics, and related topics. \ 

Paraguayan songs are celebrated in Latin America for their beauty and 
melody. Songs in Spanish which use some Guarani words are well known through- 
out the Spanish-speaking portion of the continent and are recognized as 
markers of Paraguayan identity. Authorship of music and lyrics is registered 
through the Association of Paraguayan Authors in Asuncion. Songs are pub- 
lished in periodical "canciotjeros" or song books sold in newsstands. Ocara 



Poty Cue Mf (Memories from, the Country), El ret eft if (Honey from the Fields) and 
isfri' (Water Stream) are some of the most prominent song books. Since oral 
Guarani is prevalent in society and Guarani orthographies are based on the 
Spanish system, Spanish readers can transfer their skills to the reading of 
Guarani songs with relative' ease. 

Narrative in Guarani has its primary sources in the myths, legends, and 
songs of the ancient tribes which ha ve been transmitted oral ly through gene- 
rations. The first written transcription of Guarani myths was carried out 1n 
1914 by the German Anthropologist, Nimuendaju, in Brazil. Since then, many 
Paraguayan authors have recorded the myths pf various Guarani groups through 
the use of anthropological methods^ Others are inspired by similar sources 
to publish original material based on folklore. 

Descriptions of the Guarani language are abundant. They appear in 

occasional newspaper articles, books, and periodical articles. Some authors 

describe and discuss linguistic, phonetic or grammatical aspects of the 

language, while other authors attempt to make Guarani available to individuals 

\ 

wishing to learn the language often for practical purposes as is the case of 
foreign missionaries and American Peace Corps volunteers. 

Since the public secondary schools curriculum includes Guarani as a 
subject, course books in Guarani are available for Paraguayan students with 
various degrees of proficiency in Guarani are^ava liable^ The addition of 
Guarani as'lTsubject was only introduced during the last decade, therefore^ 
iroany works dealing with this area may be expected in ,the future. 

Descriptions of Guarani and courses in the language-are not void of 
polemics. During the process of publication, Guarani authors are forced to 
make decisions about which orthography to use. ^ In doing so, they take ai 
position within the. present debates on the legitimacy' and appropriateness of 



the two currents of thought about orthography. These currents are: the 
"sclentlflst" which advdcates the use qf modern phonetics' 1n defining cor- 
y'respondence between grapheme and sound, and the M trad1t16nal 1st"; whose pro- 
ponents 1ns1ts that Guaranl orthography has Its deepest roots 1n the Para- 
guayan people who have written songs and poetry 1n the traditional system. 

Adult literacy programs 1n Guaranl often use written transcriptions of 
oral narratives 1n their texts and make use of Guaranl speakers' 1dent1f1ca- 
tlon with the content to motivate their acquisition of literacy skills. The 
question of wh*l£h orthography to use 1s as controversial 1n these programs as 

.c 

it is in other areas of the t^ghlng of Guaranl. 

The use of Guaranl as an Instrumental means of communicating Information 
of a practical nature 1s limited to pamphlets such as n Nemongetara M which 
addresses issues of Importance to farmers and agriculturalists. Materials 
with religious' content-are more numerous. Examples of these items are the 
Bible and "Sendero" , a Catholic bimonthly newspaper which publishes articles 
in Guarani and Spanish. " a 

Table I classifies written materials according to type of xontent; 
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Anthropological transcriptions 
of myths, legends. and songs, , 
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' -LP ' oy a Ortiz Mayans • speakers or for secondary school ,.. 
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"Ne'e Renda" , Proyecto Pai-Tavytera 



Typically distributed by the 
literacy projects.. .' } "- ; 
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Periodical articl^and books . Revista Njemity • 

. "El Idiomk Guaram'" 



. on all aspects of Guaram* 
'linguistics. 
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"Nemongetara" (The forum) 
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"T'embiu Paraguaf* (Paraguayan Food) 



"Sendero" bi-monthly newspaper 
"Iniciacibn a WBiblia" by the 
Of icio Catequj'stico 
"Tanamomora Tupame 11 [28 Psalms) 
by P. Scott 



Restaurants, businesses; "Yasy Reta" . 

(Moon House) \ ... 
Pharmacies: "Pojha Raity" (The Nest 

• of Remedies)/ 

Credit Mm "Oga Rape" (The Road 



. Military regiment: "Ytororo" 



Cities: "Ita" (Stone) 
Hills, lakes, rivers, etc.: "Ypacarai 1 
(5ir, We are out of water), lake 
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subscription and directly by \. 
the publisher. : 

Provide information of 
practical nature. . ' 

This cookbook uses Guarani 
names and 
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Signs constitute the most '• •". 
obvious use of written Guarani^ggf 
Loans from Guarani are typi 
of 



i n many Spanish writings. : 
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Education and Guarani 



In spite of the j^^tw^^ a ^eriod in which Guarani was dis- y 

couraged'and even. forbidden* to be spoken in the school , the educational system 

of Paragiiiay is a potential Source for the development of'Guarani literacy. 

■ .• ■.. * . ■■ • . ■ ' **" . ■ . * .. -t- , 
Having ftnly recently been introduced, the establishment of bilingual education 

' .. •' v ' ■ - ( • ' • ' •" 

.programs is seen by some observersoas the means by which 1 iteracy in Guarani 
can be achieved on a large scale basis. As shall be shown, the introduction 

-of experimental - bilingual" 'education programs- i^ff'Speti^ 
serious educational difficulties encountered by rural , monolingual , Guarani - 

speaking children as they. attempt to learn in Spanish, an unknown language for 

• * y . »> 

many of them, but the traditional language of instruction in Paraguayan • 
schools. ? 



'y \k 



As a general, rule, the demographic distribution of Spanish and Guarani in 



Paraguay fol lows a rura j^urj3an ^pattern with Guarani' monoli ngual ism predominat- 
ing in the .villages and Yural areas' 7 (Rubin, 1978). .On fhe ( other hand, Spanish 

small , along with a substantial bilingual ism, char- 
%(^e^zes the capitaV city of Asuncion as we|| as ether major town and cities. 
M6if*e^jie^f i cally i the 1962- censtfs reports 52. 3Tpercent' monol ingual Guarani ■> 
speakers in the rural areas: The capital of Asuncion repprted 76:1 percent 



Spanish-Guarani birifiguajs? in contrast to 43 percent bi^ inguati^fr ^ the 



interior or rural areas. ,. Said differently, a total of 93i5 percent of* the 

■ " "it- ■, '*■' : V ■ & ■ 

total population of Paraguay were reported as Guarani speakiris and only 58.8 
percent as Spanish speakers. As the figures a bb^e indica^^^^-heavy rate- , x 
of Guarani monol ingual ism found in the countryside ha^ considerable importance 



in planning e^ut^tional^program^ as well as in deciding the language to be 
ujed as the medium of instruction. 

With regard to educational statistics, the. num ber of monolingual Guarani 



children entering rural schools ? 1s est1mate^\aV^b percent (Rubin, 1968). 

In 1972, only 4.7 percent of the children who entered first grade in rural 

schools completed the six years of elementary school 1$. , In the cities, *30.6 

percent obtained the same level of schooling. In the same year, one out of 

one hundred finished secondary school, in the rural areas in contrast to one 

out of every ten in the^tities! (Ministerlo, lj?78). . The high dropout rate and 

schpol repetition rates are given further val Idatj&n.-in Educadon BiHngue en 

el Paraguay (1981 ) , a teacher's manual whicH/is widely used irr~the country: - 

: "Why fs 1? that 20% of our chtj'drep do not attend classes? 

Language is one of the causes. jL- 
Why is it that 21% repeat first grade? J m 

* • " Language is^qne of the cause?;. * ^ 

* . '*"; Why c is it that eft^of our Paraguayan children leave school before 
"completing v'tfei^prtmary education? - 
Language is d/ie -of;' the causes. 
.V Why is it that 30%^, oL^diildren drop out during the first « ^ 
* cycle of pn^^^k^0^^ — ^ : 

Languagei;^ ) ^ 




As indicated earl ^ e}C: ^^^^^^^^^^ otx of a bilingual education program' 
is, : 'on|^^^^w^ in which^wl^ Education and Culture 



i s : >a tTpft^^^ edu c a t i b na 1 succes^r^ate of rural Guaratrii speaking, 



chiT^i^p.i*^^K^^ in' existence on an experimental basis- since 

1978 evaluation. 

The philosophical orientation and the basic principles of the bilingual 



program are cl eafW;#escri bed in the ministry of education publication, \ 

Educacion Bil i'ng^^BB^'l Paraguay . (1981 ) The publication makes the following 

important points WnWh * af e paraphrased here: "*V^- 

. - 'Gua*£ti.i, a great national treasure, should be taught in the schools, 
because it is a mother tongue of a majority of Paraguayans ancj because 
ft is a symbol of- national cohesion. *■>;. 

* ■ • • •" ■ ; '" . ■ ■■ ' .... . . ■ . . •. ' . 

_ - Spanish^ should be taught in t^e schools because it 1s the official 

".®s^; language of the "country and because it gives t;he students access to^ * 
^. universal culture. 

• . •■»■•■ ■ ; . .; ' - : ■' : * 

^ ^ Perhaps more importantly, the manual emphasizes that the elementary 



student value and be able to communicate with confidence in the two national . 

. *■ . . • ' ■ ■ . 

languages. f^asic skills in Spanish should be developed in listening, speak- 
ing, reading and writing. Basic skills in Guarani are 'to be developed in 
listening and speaking vonly. The manual goes on'to emphasize that the program 

■ ) ■ . ■ ■ ■ . . - . ' , . 

should give much emphasis to the sociopultural Paraguayan patrimony which is 
the heritage of all Paraguayan Children and that Guarani and Spanish are both 
forms of expressing this Paraguayan heritage. K 

The bilingual program itself consists of very Structured audio-lingual 
dialogues intended to teach Spanish to children from- grades 1 through 3. The 
program is similar to many of the English' as a Second language program used*^ ^ ... 
in* the /southwest Uni ted States in the 1960's to teach EftgT to Hispanic irr 



v.- 



American In^an children. Literacy is initiated and contj^ued in Spaji^s+i 



while Gt^rAni is used orally to. assist the transition to Spanish. All subject; 
matter c^qtent and i ns true ti onal materi al S are ^jv Spanish . \, t ,, * 



By design then ^^i||3rigigram-i.is.'i)llended to teach literacy Vn Spanish with 
Guarafr£ used only fo^^ral purposes. Since literacy is not developed in* 



Guarani, cri tics VhaV^^t hat %e^main purpose of tf^ bilingual program 1**9 ^ ' \_ 

■ " . '■ ' ' " 

■ -■ ^actually to .teach Spanish better; and in effect, to jjiore quickly- and effect - 

. •/ vffi**. ■ ' : . a» Aj* • ■ ■ ■ • • , : •' ' 

, tively Hispanicize . tfie mon ol i ngu a l^vl^n i child. . Furthermore, the atten^ibri -4 y; 7 

Guarani receives frs only symbolic '-since 'n&^full development "ef ^ 

'.e,; Guarani is intended by the prqaram. bilingual 

program, in addition to violating the pnnciplie ^H^cMldren 1earn;i)est^ ^ ; - 

through the mother tongue, may have->ihe additional long-term effeci^f.jg^M/t/^^y 

gating (^ia|?,ani to a second-class language and ultimately lead to serious ^ 1 -.v-:";- r '"' ; .' 

languageHoss. -r:^." ^ * , 

In contrast to the elementary school: bilingual program, the junior ^^h : ; 0 ^ * . 4 : 

and secondary school program offer instruction in Guarani; either as ian^eTec^ ' > - 
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tive or a required course. This program had Its beginning 1n 1955 and 
actually replaced the traditional offering of Latin courses In majiy schools 
throughout the country. The purpose of these courses Is to promote the study 
of Guarani as a cultural subject 1n addition to studying Its grammar and 
developing skills in both read ing^apd writing. Traditional Guarani tales and 
folklore are used as content for the courses. Teachers in these courses are 
given specific linguistic training' in the grammar of the language and con- 




re ceiveV 



In addition, Guarani is also taught at the university level particularly 
in Asuncion. The establishment of Guarani programs at the secondary school 
and university levels can be attributed largely to Professor Decoud Larrosa 

who occupied a chair of the Guarani language in the major university of 

. . ■* ■ i ■ . ■ ■* ■ 

Asuncion from 1951-1961 (Rubin, 1968). Decoud Larrosa has perhaps been the 

' ' J. ; ■ ' 

most outspoken enthusiast of Guarani in regard* to establishing and^promoting 

• / . ■ . *■ 

-it as a written language. Ded>ud LarrosVs work, including his conviction 

., • • * • i v , 

that Guarani-speaking children should begin school [Instruction in their native 

• .". . .■' i ■ 

language, has served as an inspiration for current Guarani writers and 

^fehthusiastSv ' t.,/ . 1 j 

At both the elemerttaj$, secondary and university levels, there is very 
mixed reaction with respect to bilingual education and the teaching of Guararfi 

;in its written form. Those -ir* support of teaching Guarani only in fts oral 
form, argue that-thjs type of program ts congruent % with the sociolinguistic 
reality and the traditional patterns 6f language usage in the society at large. 
They indicate that in the minds of most Paraguayans v literacy is already 
strongly associated with Spanish and to introduce Guarani literacy would only 

"serve to upset prevailing sociolinguistic norms and values and ultimately 
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■ . . % . 

disturb the long-establlsffad diglossia of the country. Along with this, 
these individuals point out that there are few reading materials in Guarani 
and therefore teaching literacy 1n Guarani does not serv4 any functional, 
objective needs of the community. 

The controversy involved in the Paraguay bilingual education program 
illustrates the difficulties involved 1n adding b1 literacy to a bilingual 
program, particularly in dlglossic speech communftles like Paraguay, where 
traditionally one language has been used byHflSmy for most spoken functions 
and a different language for most written functions. The situati^pn- 
Paraguay is similar to many bilingual programs developed for American Indians 
in New Mexico and the Southwestern United States, These "communities have , 
' attempted to deal with the issue of vernacular literacy by adopting, a paliqy.' 
. of* bil ingual ism without biliteracy. Typically, fcHese-programs teach literacy 
^^^-^ftlvi^'K. only with the native language being used for identity or cu^ural 
maintenance reasons, but only orally. Whether this type of program. wit^ 
actually result/in language maintenance over time is unknown. 

This paper has attempted to illustrate that biliteracy is not $iy 

■ ..... "C** 

inevi table, logical and natural exterition of . bilingual ism, in Paraguay or 



^elsewhere^ literacy^in a language that has mainly been used for 

spoken functions means going agaihSt long-established patterns of language , 
. If literacy in Guarani is to be achieved on a large scale basis, it will 

require a major effort on the part of not only the school but the society as 
a whole. - v,,;. v . * * 

Societal views of Guarani literacy 

From the authors'- viewspoint,, which was gained fl Observations 




the role of Guarani 1n national life can be Identified among the citizenry of 
Paraguay. Emphasizing that these are seldom hard and fast categories and. 
that they frequently overlap, these classifications can be characterized as 
the n ationalist view, the tradj tlon^ X-functlonal ist view, and the Mspaniclst 
view. Each of these views can be related to. the issue of whether they are in 
support of promoting Guarani literacy and whether they have access to 1t, 

The national ist sees the use of Guarani primarily 1n Ideological terms. 
The nationalist, almost exclusively a member of a small ,v but growing group 

of an urban based intelligentia , is intent on promoting Guarani as a national 

,. [/ ... . '.**'•• 

; tr^$jur£ a'n'd as a cultural possession that 1s uniquely Paraguayan. Unlike 
the traditionalist, the nationalist chooses to identify Guarani with -nation- 
hood, with Paraguayness, wi\th "Great tradition" with songs and poetry, with 

high intellectual pursuit, with historical ml's^^h^m^^ national struggle 

■ ' ■■ ■ !5? . * ■ " • * ■ • v 

(e!g. choosing to emphasize the strong role Guarani played in the Chaco War,. 

- . • \ ' ■ y . 

as well as the war of the Triple Alliance). Clearly, the nationalist recog- 

nfzeS : >the communicative functional usefulness of Guarani , . but chooses to - 

hi#l ight . the significance of Guarani as a symbol of aatton'al v^ej^tify. As 

an im^artant: mobilizer for the Guarani renaissance, the nationalist will '< 

continue to push, for more : governmental and educational assistance An support. 

.** ■ ■* : - ■ K: * < v %^^'- ,v '' ""'*"" .•j'- 

of^Guarani. literacy and tradition, i 

The tradi tional ist-functional ist view refers to that large segment of 

Paraguayan society which yses Guarani out of habitual, tradi tion-:bound a(nd 

pragmatic feasonSi rather than with some sense of ideology. /The largest 

group/of tradi||^al ists would be the: rural , monolingual Guarani -speaking . 

Paraguayan whose use of Guarani is routed in trfie habits and traditions of 

family, home, *8r«l : daily communal3^e^ Since the traditionalist lives an 

# i plated rural e&^ehce* he rarely has any significant contact with Spanish 



18 

except through school related experience. Given the fact that at present 
Guaranl 1s taught only'at the secondary school level, 1t 1s clear thatj. access 



to Guarani literacy seems dependent upon access to a high deg'ree of education. 
Ironically, the rural school children who. artfrthe liiosft 
speakers have little access to Guaranl 1 1 ter#py because 1 they generally don't 
stay in school long entfugh to avail themselves of high school Guaranl classes. 

The traditionalist' group also Includes ^the urban Paraguayan, who is 
frequently bilingual, but has need to use Guaranl functionally and instru- 
mentally in daily living, in all levels of employment, but more important in 
the full context of modern life. Perhaps more than the rural traditionalist, 
the urban traditionalist has strong emotional attachments and even senti- 
mentality towards Guarani, but views Spanish as the language, of greater 
prestige as well as the vehicle of economic and social mobility. He would be 
skepttii^ >the idea proposed by proponents of Guarani as a proper 

. subject for use and study^rn the educational system.*; * ■■ 

The Hispanicis t view stems primarily from urban-based, monolingual 
Spanish-speaking Paraguayans (in some cases denying the>ir ability to speak 
Guarani) who are frequently proW ill or white collar employees having 

\ ; . IP •• .■ '^■•;- J .' 

achieved or are in "the. process of achieving ' middle-' or upjfer class economic 

statu s ."The ~H is p a nTcTs t" f r e q u en 1 1 y admires tr£d^ ture 
particularly if the themes are based on classic Hispanic *nd European models. 
Unfavorable and even negative attitudes. toward Guarani and its Indian origins 
are expressed by the Hispanicfst, who claims that Guarani has no value, its 
speakers are general ly uneducated or pporly educated, and in the long run, 
Guarani is'an impediment to indivu^^ In order to 

>vide a modern world view, thj^H|ra his chil 



provide a modern world view, .t^^P^p^^^^H^lly enro/hl-s his children 
in private schools -in Asuncion^pteis^^ 
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lish, German, or other world .language classes, Insofar as public education 
1s concern^dt the Hispanldst would v1^ the role of the school 4 as one 
promoting' Spanish and hlspanization in general . # Guarani literacy, for the 
H1span1c1stV is simply not a value to be cultivated. 

Summary 

The attempt tajjstabl 1sh (or re-establ ish) Vtteracy 1n a language whose 
tradition has been mainly oral 1s ■ of tell a slow, self-conscious and Intellectual 
process, as in Paraguay, where the diglossla is markedly two^extrepies : a 
Guarani-Spanish pattern in the rural areas (and among poorer and more recent 
townspeople) where the normal spoken language is Guarani and Spanish is used 
for official and educational functions; and a Spanish-Guarahi pattern in the 
cities and among the midd\e class and intellectuals, where Guarani is used 
mainly a§ a marker of na^fonal identity. Each of these patterns has its res- 
pective characteristic pattern of literacy: in the rural areas, all literacy 
is in Spanish, except upon rare occasion, when aschool or a missionary group 
is attempting to teach literacy through the vernacular. In the cities on the 

... V "A,* " 

other hand, Guarani 1 iteracy is largely symbolic or an ideological expression 
of Paraguayan nationality or identity. Names of stores, public places, 
toponimic features; and occasional advertising are printed in Guarani, one 
joke, a week appears j*^a humpr column in one of the daily* Spanish newspapers 
and songs are written in Guarani. Guarani 1 iterature has had it highest 
express x^^^f^^Qms of thre^ter, poetry and narrative. Presently, a 
small grouR of'ffuafeani enthusiasts v/ork^ to .encourage the use of Guarani and 
;the wri^ii^l^W and national literature is a part of the development of a 
new national Great Tradition. But this is not easy* for it seems to require 
a major effort to overcome the challenge of Spanish, the] language most clearly 



associated with education, techholog^Jnterflatlonal relationships, off IclaV : 
and literacy related' functions and moijjyffljit'lon In general . , ■ . '■ 

" ' " ■ ::* 

In Paraguay, as 1n other developing nations, the attempt. to assignor, 
"re-ass1gn new or expanded functions, such as literacy,, to vernacular languages 
1s an 1mp6rtant but complex task.' As a result of the long -established; 
diglosSkic pattern between Spanish and Guaranl and in spite of modernization 



pressures that frequently lead to linguistic homogenlzattpa, 1t*1s presumably 
safe to assume that Paraguay will continue to be ch'artJjjHte* by widespread 



v bilingual 1 sin for years to come. Whether this bil ingualMBBvIl be accompan - 

. i-JkJSBs.^ ... 

by widespread biliteracy, or even whether Paraguay ^.e^irefct»/o literacies to 
fulfill important individual and societal purposes^^HW-ttnaniwere^ question; 
. If Guarani literacy is to be-promoted on a widespH|^rbas1s, it will require 
a major effort not restricted to school and classroom; but would Include other 
f institutional ,' governmental and societal support. 
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There are numerous settings in the world today where edu- , 
cators are : attempting to promote literacy in a language whose , .. , 
tradition -is* entirely 6r mainly oral. Tt^s task is complicated . 
particularly when speakers -have "the option of choosing 8 literacy 
in a more prestigious standard language. Thus/ while most 

-Paraguayans can and do speak Guarani, it is rarely used for writing., 
a role assigned primarily^to Spanish (Engelbrecht and Ortiz, 19-83). 
In similar fashion, most Navajos in Arizona and New Mexico prefer 
to speak Navajo, while using English- almost completely for 
written purposes (Spolsky, 1^81). 

The cas0\ of Spanish in New Mexico offers Some, interesting 
comparisons to\pther languages having .long-established oral tra- 
ditions. Spanish has been spoken In New Mexico ever since Spanish 
colonials established the first settlement, in 1598 (Ortiz , 1975) ., 
In soite of its well recognized oral tradition , there is very 

* ' \ • * ■ . . ■ 

little known about its written counterpart and the extensive 

Spanish literacy base that was beginning to emerge in the early 

20 th centurv. - \ . . • ; ' ^ ■■ h * . ' 

** " " ■ ■ 

0 Kramer (1979) hds suggested , that Spanish literacy among the 
mass of Hispanic people pccurr^d' in a two-stage process. First; . 

there was a slow growth of literacy during the Spanish Colonial 

. y ». * 

Period (1598-1821) continuing on through* the 3 Mexican 'Period 

i . • , ■ i» * 

(1821-1850). Second, there was the rapid development of literacy 
iri Spanish from about .1850 to 1910, "the ^thrust for which caipe* 
from within the Hispanic, society and had the" potential for ' , 
becoming a liberating force 11 (Kramer v 1979 , p. 5). From the 
attainment of st^teho^od in 1912 and continuing on to 1930 and 
1940, fyowever, Spanish literacy was gradually pushed into the 
background by English. , 

■ ■ * 97 '-.v ; 
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*■ The, purpose of this paper is to describe the role that 
Spanish literacy played historically in northern NeW Mexico . 
While the term literacy is generally used to describe an 
individual's ability to read anc^write, we liave found it helpful 
to look at the role that written language plays in the^ life of a 
community,, including the forms that writing takjes , the functions 
that it serves r .and the meanings and values that are associated 
with it . v ■ . . ' . ■ 

■ In looking at literacy 'from a social perspective, we are 
following the suggestions of Ferguson (1978), Heath (1&80) , 
Stubbs (1980) , Spolsky (1982) anli Scribner and Cole (1978) , 
who urged the importance of "finding out what people in various 
communities do with literac^JaoW\£hey u^e their knowledge of 
reading and writing, to what, tasks the^y a'pply it, and how ' 
they accomplish these tasks" (p . 459). *■ 

The "paper is divided into three sections: (1) the role 
played historically by the school in the development ofi^Spanish 
literacy. (2) the? kinds of non-school related literacy *&hat 

' \ . . • • • ' * • , . , • 

were developed', including private, religious , of ficial , literary 
and journalistic functions of literacy and- (3) a brief look 

at Spanish literacy in* New Mexico today. " ' , 

c * * » ■ . . . ■ ■ * ■ 

School-Related Literacy .• " ' 

Early* Spanish literacy in New Mexico began^ with the 

establishment of settlements in 1598 and thereafter by the 

Spanish colonizers and Franciscan missionaries'. With the 

establishment of settlements , Franciscan missionaries took on 

the task of Chris tianizat ion through religious inculcation/ • ** 



In addition -to teaching religion to the Indians , the missionaries 
taught singing, reading, writing, playing. of instruments car- 
pentry, shoemaking and metal working (Mayfieljf, 1938, a). v> . 

Generally, the Franciscans were "educated 11 / many having 

■ ' • • • ' . 

received advanced degrees from European institutions ot those 

• ■• **■ >• ./ 

in Mexico '(Atkins, 1982) . They were encouraged /by, their order 

' * \ . 1 

to learn the Indian languages, but frequently relied on inter- 

* / 

preters .and translators because of the linguistic diversity of v 

■ ' ■ / * ' ; '*''(''*' \- 

the area. 'From this initial contact with the Spaniards/, Spanish 

■ ■ • / • 

became a system for inter-tribal communication and knowledge of 

• ' ■ ■ ■■"/.- 

Spanish among New Mexico Pueblo Indians can still be observed 

today (Kloss , 1977) . ; / 

. ' . • / 

Mayfield (1938a) points out that education under/ Spanish*' 

rule was regulated by strict censorship with a, very restricted 
curriculum (p. 103). "The government was very careful to prevent 
its subjects' from securing any knowledge that would 1 bring to 
view a comparison of their local situation with that of other 
countries'' (Mayfield, 1938, p. 103a, citing Twitchell, 18,51, p. 
207). The idea that the government and church were restricting 
"what people could read is given further credibility by an anec- 
dote in which Dona Teresa, wife of a Spanish governor, faced 
severe inquisitional reprobation for presumably having in her * 
possession a book on love ^dams &nd Scholes , 1942). 

* A similar incident is reported in 1662 when four New Mexico 
soldiers were arrested by the commissary of the Holy Office for 

\ ■ " ■ ■ . x * ; 

rendering opinions and erroneous views c?f doctrinal matters. The 1 
men- were ^subsequently tried in Mexico City where they ; admitted 
'their guilt claiming that they had "misunderstood^ wfcit they 
had read on the subject., The sentence of *at least one of the - 



meri called for public adjuration of his errors before his * . - 
fellow citizens in New Mexico While a*t least one, bf the 
^others was banished from the province ( Adams, and Schorrs, 1942). 
Apparently, the general, vieV that "literacy C0.n-.be. .', 
dangerous" which prevailed in early- colonial times is closely • 
related to, tHe Catholic tradition of discouraging Bibie and^ 
scripture reading among ' its ^member s unless there is some kind- 
of priestly' assistance in the interpretation of the *text . 

Except .for missionary efforts^in educating the Indians 
and these were virtually ,the ' only schools in existence, there 
is very little documentation oi, ttte literapy situati on' in early 
colonial New Mexico (Fitzpatrick 1 ,' 1965) Much of the possible' 
evidence. was destroyed by the Pue&lo Revolt of 1680 when priests 
were killed, and thfe Spanish driven out of New Mexico for a period 

of twelve years.. 

- * * ■' . ■ " 

a ■ 

The little that we do know, of this period indicates that 
Spanish governors and Franciscans were in possession, of most Of 
the books* tUi&t were available at this time. Adams and Scholes , 
(1942) have ^Identified a number of private collections of- both 
religious and secular books. Governor Mendizable •'s** (1659-81) 

collection included copies of Don Quijote , a Latin book entitled 

- ■% • ■ 

The Prince , 'a collection of comedies, Wars o'f, England , as \|ell as 
several dozen other publications; Othef private collections 

include books pn astronomy ,' surgery , law, grammar and history 

t ■ , , » •• ft 

(Adams , 1944) . ■ / ; . ( 

Political events in the ■1800s'' set the stage for contact 
with English-speaking people and "the eventual irfcorpbration * 



> .of>-Sew Mexico as part of the Uilited States . In 1821, Mexico 

achieved. its independence from Spain , and the Spanish inhabitants 
of 'New Mexico' legally became Mexican citizens. Sanchez (1940) 
has suggested that this change' in political status had rfflfa^^-- tJJs 
, - tively little effect on the isolated^ New Mexico frontier. > ■ 

However-, much more importantly, -the War m with Mexico in 
184 J 6 xesulted in significant ^shift of power in the indigenous '• ; 

Spanish-speaking borderlands (McWiLliams , 1968). Through a - 
' .military conquest, the United States acquired a vast territory 



t. 

including' New Mexico, California, Arizona and the annexation; 
of Texas / -The- eon'ques t- of - the Southwest. clearly marked the ■ 
first major contact of the Spanish-speaking people in New 
Mexico, then estimated at 60,000/ with the English-speaking 



\ Americans. -From this point on, the Spanish language and culture 
- in New Mexico would be under continuous pressure and^ threat by 
the increasing political and economic power of Arjelo Americans 
• (Mc Williams, 1968). " . > **"* v 

Generally, the picture of education during the Mexican » 
Period (1821-1848) and Territorial Period (1850-1912) was^marked 
by numerous attempts, to establish schools on a large-scale basis 
(Atkins, 1982). The ef f ortsJ were* frequently complicated by . * t 

meager financial resources , religious competition between 
Catholics and Protestants, plus .the general isolation of tj\e 
territory. 

One early and notable educational effort was the work of 
Padre- Antonio Jose' Martinez , who opened a school for boys and 
girls in Taos in 1826. The curriculum of the school consisted 
'of both secular and "religious subj ects , including books on • ; 



vocabulary,, orthography, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic and 
religion, which Mar tines himself printed and distributed - 
free of charge (Fitzpatrick , 1965, p-*»-25). 

With .a printing press that life brought - to New Mexico 4 , 
in 1835 , .Martinez also published books- on civil law and one 

6 f ■ ■ * ^ 

on the principles of canon l$w (Sanchez, 1940). 'Sanchez (1940) 
claims that Martinez published -the firs t ^newspaper El Crepusculp 
in New v Mexico byt theactual existence of this newspaper is* 
questioned by 'Wagner * (1937) . ■ , V vr ■ V . „ 

In addition to Educational •matters , 'Padre Martinez pas- *\ 
sionately ^evoted himself to political issues, m'uqh ,to the r ,^ 
opposition of the recently arrived Bishop Lamy,/who was intent 
on replacing ^local clergy with French, Belgian and Ger/nan priests 
^McWilliarns', 1968 , p. 1;1J?) .". Through 1 his pamphlets and. books - and 

• " p ' v : . * 1 < ; ■ * 

.... i < '. • ■ ■ ' .' ■ / 

through his. considerable personal influence and power , Padre 

7 ' J; : .:. ' t ": '■ .--if. ■ > # : ; 

Martinez came into continuous conflict with Bishop Latny* over , • 

questions of land refdrm which Mart ihez supported and tithing. "! 

and church', fees .which he, /opposed In ; Martinez' s view, Lamy , 

tepre merited a new way. of] life that wa$ >a thread to native . \ 

culture and traditions (McWilliams , 1968,) . Perhaps the in- 

■ * i v » ' /* ' „ ' , . 

• • 00 ■ * , 

fluence of Padre. Martinez,' both as -aqtivist and symbols "is best 

• , ' ' ' <.< •:■ . ■ • ; , ' ' 'it V 4 ; 

described by Garcia (1950) : - . V 

? .' ' * • v.." \ / " v' 

It is true that hijs' school operated within 
a very natrow scope ,fbut they may truly be, v 
called the cradle of the present > New Mexico 
educational system- - Many outstanding, men 
received their preliminary schooling under 
' . Padre Martinez's tutoring- \ tfc is'said that an 
^ entire generation in ; the northern part of the' 
• - state was influenced by Padre] Martinez 1 s 1 ri 

' teaching (p„ 34) . . A , • , , v A 



I .... ' 

'As time went on, efforts were intensified to provide* edu- ' 

■ ■ . * 

cation to the children of- the territqa^, but progress came - 

' , * W • ; \ 

slowly. In 1848, 'there ^ere no public .schools in the territory' 

and in 1870 there were a. total of "f ive , (Mayf ield , 1938). the / 

schools that did exist were primarily ^religious including Our 

Lady of Loiretto in 1852 and St. Michael's in, 1859', both schools 

* having been started in Santa Fe by\Bishop Lamy (Atkins., ' 1982) 

- The St. Michaels curriculum included French reading, taught 

with books Lamy 'had broughtvon a visit t?o France (Atkins, 1982 ; 

p. 320). for the most £art., many of the wealthy families sent 

* 

their children for schooling outside of New Mexico, generally 

x 9 , ' - { . 

to Mexico or St. Louis. Unable, to afford schooling, poor chil- 
dren were largely not in attendance during this period . 

Efforts to. provide schooling for children continued so 
that in 1$7 3« when W. G, Ritch,. Secretary of the Territory, made 
a survey of public schools, he found a total of • 133 public 
t schools', with ISG^teachers and a reported enrollment of 5,265 

> children (MayfieJ_d, 1938b). More significantly; Ritch reported 
that the instruction in 111 of* the sfchools was carried on 
exclusively in Spanish; in 10 schools English was the language 

- of instruction- and in 12 Schools both Spanish and English were 
used. Due to- the fact that many of the teachers themselves 
wetfe monolingual speakers of Spanish, the use of Spanish -as a 
medium of instruction is a pattern, that continued in rural 
New Mexico villages 'and communities until the 1930s and 1940s y 
' (Ortiz ; '1975) . •'. ' ' / ' ' - > . ' 4 



As Fitzpatrick ,(1965) indicates, textbooks ^rfeSrelatively 

scarce during the early and later Territorial Period. Many of 

the textbooks in .use were printed in Spain -and later some were 

brought in from. Mexico? Often teachers had to improvise and. 

children were, often encoilraged-to bring the Bible / scriptures ,* 

catechisms, family letters or whatever else they could €ind at 

home to serve as reading mat£r y ial (Garcia, 1950). 

v Some .of ' the imported textbooks* included a series of Spanish 

readers Libro de Lectura : Autores* Selectos Espanoles e Hispanos 

Americanos , written by . Prof^ssar- Mantilla and published by 

American Book Company. Still Another series of books , Las 

Cartillas began with the alphabet, a few numbers, then worked - 

y up to words to be spelled and ^finally advanced to reading and 

poems (Garcia,- 1950, p. 43). 

More tha,n^J.ikely , thS only textbooks printed in' New Mexico 
weir^e -associated ^with the Jesuit printing press, Imprenta del 

Rio Grande (Bohmfc, 1959) . The Jesuit Press was established in, 

- . , f * m 

Albuquerque in 1873 and promptly printed religious and -secular 

books, which wera used in many New Mexico schools. These books 

. *■ • * . * > , 

included. Lat, Religion ^Demosftrada , Elementos de Gramatica 

Castellana , Los Protectores de la- Juventud , Bishop Lamy 1 s » 

Constituciot>cea Eclesia's ticas para La Diocesis de Santa Fe ; a 

S pelling Book for the Use of Public Schools i*n New Mexico , t . 

Novela Conteniporanea , L os Corazcrneg Populates and several others 
_ . 1 " 3—" T" f 

(Atkins, 1983, -p. 349). ' i . / • 

. Additionally, the Jesuit Press began publication in 1875 of 
a newspaper ' Reylgta Catolica which wa? so' /successful that within 
six months it had 700 subscribers* {Bohme , ■ 1959) . The pap^r, 
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which lasted until 1917, was primarily devoted to devotional 
matters,* although it didn't hesitate to engage in political 
diatribe when the Jesuits, who were all Italian and autonomous, 
came into conflict with the secular clergy, who were nearly alL v 
French' apd .responsible to the Bishop (Atkins, 1982, p. 348). 

• The' attainment of statehood by New Mexico in 1912 signaled 
the beginning of a public shift towards English and the elimini- 
nation of. Spanish in the school setting. Although the state 
constitution did call y for teachers' who were proficient in Spanis 
and' English, it "also mandated . that English would be the language 
of instruction in public? schools (Kloss, 1977, p. 134). 

Despite the constitutional provisions, however, the issues 
~of bilingualism and the role of Spanish in New Mexico schools 
have continued to be debated even through, the present day 
(Ortiz, 1975). Early on, the importance of Spanish was pas- 
sionately emphasized by Aurora Lucero who in 1911 argued: 

We want to learn fch^language of "our country 
and we are doing so; but we da not-^need, on. 
that account, to deny, either our origin or our 
race or our language or Vur traditions, or. our 
history or- our, ancestry because we are not 
ashamed of them;, and we will not do it, because 
we are proud of them (1911, pp. 3-40 . 

A 'Similarly, McQueen Gray (1912) , * pr^ident of the Uni- 

vferslty of New Mexico , Purged the maintenance of Spanish by 

proposing that a Spanish American College be established to 

provide individuals with formal/ training in both Spanish^and 

English to serve in a variety of international roles^with 

Mexico and Latin America. For a number of reasons , notably w 

( * % ■ ' ■ # 

public apathy, Gray's proposal never received broad support. 

The attitudes of* those who opposed the use of Spanish 

in the schools yere equally evident./. In ,1911, a leading 1 



10 . 

New Mexico educator argued that school must counter-balance 

the negative influence of the home byi judging , children only 

on' the ability to, use the English language' correctly (Miller, 

1911; o. 7). Similarly, the President of the New Mexico .Educa- 

tion Association called on patriotism in insisting tha,t "... 

the child must use the. language of America if he is to absorb 

the spirit of America to its full" (White , ■ 1923 / p. 15). 

* Additionally, negative sociolinguistic judgments reflecting 

on. the archaic nature of New Mexico Spanish and the tendency 

of its speakers to borrow English words were commonplace (for 

a discussion of these issues, see Ornstein, 1972, and Espinosa, 

1911). Eyring, a university professor, expressed his concern 

for the lack' of purity in New Mexico Spanish in 1937 with the 

description: . * ' 

M A residue of frontier Spanish, of the 
" sixteenth: seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
slightly .enriched by expressions filtering in 
from Mexico, has been , officially allowed to , 
vepetate and be preserved by oral transmission 
; for almost a hundred years" (1937 , p. 24). 

b Kerchville issued a similar statement* in 1938 when he 

/ observed.: '"Spanish is rapidly, if not disappearing, certainly 

.degenerating in New Mexico,' It is being mixed with English and 

" in some respects is becoming almost a dialect/... M (1938, p. 46). 

-Other arguments (opposed the teaching, of Spanish on the 

grounds that biiingualism was somehow a source, of "mental^ 

confusion" -or that it led to anomie and cultural disorientation 

(Ort iz , 1975) . As a consequence of these arguments equating 

t hi 1 ingunUsm with liability, the "do not speak Spanish" idea, 

frequently accompanied by physical punishment or some form of 

"Spanish detention 11 befcame widespread pedagogical policy and 

practice in New Mexico schools. The results of this exclusionary 
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* policy have been linked to the educational retardation which 
has b|en cited so often with respect to Spanish-speaking 
children (see for example, Civil Rights Report, October, 1971). 

From statehood en then, public and private schools in New 
Mexico played a major role in promoting Ameificanizat ion and 
English, while strong efforts were being made to eliminate the 
use of Spanish. As shall be seen in the following section on, 
non-school literacy, other institutions such as the churches, 
newspapers, literary pursuits, and family and community life 
gerterally, failed to take up the slack and the large potential 
for Spanish literacy which had emerged during the early 1900s 
Was soon on the decline. - % • 

Non- Schoo l Lite racy * ^ 

y Apart from school-based literacy there is suggestive 1 
evidence that Spanish literacy was Sometimes acquired within 
the informal context of home and family. Some of theevidence 
is personal and anecdotal, as for example, there are numerous 4 
older Hispanic individuals who remember having Spanish stories 
read to them as children.' The noted. native New Mexican writer, 
Sabine Ulittarri, recalls that upjgi# entrance to school in 
Tierra Amarilla in the early 1920&1 he was already fully 
literate i\\ both Spanish and Kngjish because his parents 
taught him to read Spanish nqvefs at the age of sttc and he 
. aLso read the comic section of the Denver Post . . Similarly, 
there is the 'personal Recount of an Albuquerque Hispanic who 
recalls that: his grancjJkther / as one of the few bilite^ate' 
individuals >n the 01d.*Towh community, was able to serve in 

t he early 1920s as reader \md translator (>f> telegrams and other 

i < 

correspondence delivered by the United Stupes War Department 
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notifying families of the status of their loved Ones. . . 

Apatt from anecdotal evidence, a study by Ortiz (1975) of N 
. bilingual ism* atid language use in the northern* 1 New Mexico village t 
of Arroyo Seco indicates 'the* role of the family and community 

• " in supporting Spanish litieracy. In the "40+ age group (botn in 4 
4 f \ ^1935 or before) .48 per cent of those interviewed claimed, that 

• they; read materials 'exclusively in Spanish ,> 'another .48 per cant 
claimed that they read in both Spanish and English, and, 4 per cent 
claimed that they read materials exclusively in English (p . 157) . 
The respondents characteristically rtf^orted that they read the 
Spanish Bible , Spanish prayer books , hymnals , rhjjtne books , 

; in addition to the'one Spanish page ih the predominantly. English 
newspaper se,rviug that area . - Jdr:r . 

Language use with regard to writ-irig revealed a similar 
pattern to that of reading. While the clear majority of 
children and. younger parents claimed English for writing pur- 
poses , most, of the older adults (over 40) claimed they used 
Spanish or both languages for writing. Writing in Spanish 
among older adults was most frequently associated with exchanging 
. letters with distant relative^, a practice that can still be 
observed among many older New (Mexico Hispanics , many of whom 

retain memories of correspondence with loved ones during ttie 

■ . ....... ^ ^ . -j ■ - ■ .■ , ■ . 

country's wars. At any rate, Ortiz (19750 indicates in the 
/ study that in the majpr^y of older adults who did claim 
Spanish for reading and writing, the skills appear to be 
self- traught ones , 0 (p . 158) . 

In support of the results of Ortiz's (1975) study, Ortegb 

points to the large number of letters that were written and -V 

■ ■ . ■ * . * . . '.' ■."'*'.'■"»'. *" . 

published in Southwestern newspapers (p. 79) . Ortego indicates 
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that "the letter^ were written in Spanish L fo ri the _most- part, * 
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l bpamsn, roi A 

and then, translated into English *for„ the benefit .'of the English 

. ' " ...... • • * •. • • /' 

reading public (p . 79) . • " • 1 ^ 

In addition to letter writing, other: -evidencef is ^availahie 
suggesting the types of informal literacy carried on in ttaf c 
ditional Spanish-speaking communities. These include unpub- 
lished collections of diaries and personal record books/listing 
important = family events , including information on marriages , 
bir£hs , baptisms , and deaths . Similarly, documents^/exist of 
"ditch bosses' 1 who kept detailed records of work ^ftivities 
related to the functioning of the large and complicated irri- 
gation systems which were ( so integral ^a part of traditional 
Hispanic village life.- Testamentos morales /ethical wills) 
which were essentially a* series of moral maxims designed to 
regulate the 'behavior of children once t#e parents passed away , 
was an important writing activity assigned to Hispanic men. 

To s ome extent , oral tradition , .both secular and religious, 
was a source of some Spanish literacy . Oral traditions in the 
form of dramas, folk songs poetry and ballads were frequently 
written down and preserved from 7 one generation to another (for 

information on oral traditiop's of New Mexico, see Lucero-^ite 
Lea, 1953) . 

and - wr i t ten versions of such religious dramas as Los Moros 
y Los Crist ianos , Las Po4adas , Los Pa stores , Los Tres Reyes , and 

• .... ■ • T 

Los Comanches which were frequently performed on religious 
bfccasions^ are still in existence today. The well-known Alabadog , 
religious poems of the Peni tentes , a religious and fraternal 
organization in traditiqnal.HispaYiic life, were frequently 
copied for the purpose ''of teaching them to others. The office 



of the "irezador" in the Peniterite community is defined as "one 
who reads to his brother-s." Finally , 'hand-written copies can 
be found of entregadas and degp-edidas , oral recitations tftat^&re^ 
related to sendirig brides <and grooms on to a fulfilling life. ^ 

In addition > to literdffy of. a. personal or religious nature , . 

... »i ■ . ■ ■ 

Kloss (1977) provided a picture of official and bureaucratic ^ 
uses of literacy in the early days of New l^exico . Kloss (1977) 
indicates that duriji^€liC 1860s , Spanish was the language of 
deliberation in the ^territorial legislature , even though inter- 
preters were available in each of Its two chambers (p. .130) . 
^Territorial laws' and legislative records , however , were kept in 

4* ... 

both Spanish arid 'English. 

Upon the. attainment ' of statehood in 1912, the constitution 
also provided that all laws were to be printed in both Spa^^ m 
and English for the following twenty years and thereafter as 
the legislature shall provide (Article XX, Section 12, Kloss, 
1977, p. 130). Kloss points out that this twenty year limit 
was extended by ten years each in 1931 and 1943, even though 
the second time this extension was not fully used (p. 130). 'The 
last annual Spanish edition of the state laws appeared in 1949 
(p. 131). .According to Kloss, Spanish along with English con- 
tinned to be used for deliberation in the legislature up to 
about 1935 when a permanent interpreter was used for the last 
time (p. 131) . Finally, in a recent legislative action, and 
pferhaps more as a symbolic reminder of its bilingual tradition, 
the New Mexico State legislature in 1973 adopted an official 
Spanish version of the flag salute, calling the flag "el simbolo 
de amistad perfecta entre culturas unidas." 
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^ Other, official uses^pif Spanisl^ literacy cited by Kloss 
"X 197.7) include, provisions passed in *i938 7 3/9 >nd still in • ^ 

' effect In 1970 guaranteeing the equal status of Spanish (p. 131) { , 
As* late as 1967 two laws were enacted makin g%ian da't o r y printing y 
,6f '•primary '-election, ballots" in English arid Spanish for publi- 
c'ations, ballots and instructions pertaining to school-district *; 
bond elections (p. 131). 

Kloss (1977) also indicates that justices of the; .peace 
traditionally kept all their dockets 'exclusively in -Spanish , . 
. .the practice even continuing on until at leas t -.the , 1950s 

and perhaps much longer (p. 132). With regard- to legal notices- 
•'and official announcements, Kloss indicates that '"practical 
necessities for a long time made the use of Spanish so natural 
that it was not even necessary to have it permitted by law 
(p. 132). 

Legal notices of laws prohibiting firearms in restaurants 
and one concerning trespassing in mines and others are still in 
effect today even though a recent article in the New Mexico 
Independent (June 6, 1980) indicated that it was ridiculous to 
publish legal notices in Spanish since the claim is made that 
any New Mexican who can read them in Spanish can certainly 
read them in English. At any rate , a law enacted in 1965 
identifies six newspapers in the state which are suitable for 
publishing legal notices in Spanish as required by law (Kloss, 
1977, p. 134). 

Perhaps the best evidence for the claim of growing Spanish 
literacy around the turn of the century lies with the Spanish 
■ press.. Without citing a source, Rivera (1980) indicates that 
more than 500 Chicano newspapers were published during the years 
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1848 to°1958 (p. 334). In a* carefully documented study, /Rios 
and Castillo J (1972) provide evidence that 380 Mexican^American 

{ * • ' ■ - T 9 

riewspapfers , . some exclusively in Spanish and , some bilingual, ' - 
have been located between the* years c>f ,1848 and 1958. 'In the 
° initial .introduction to their work, Rios and Castillo (1970) 
forcefully say: * . . * *' 

Even if nothing tnore than the publication 
of the Mexican American bibliography is 
forthcoming, it will have served a major 
purpose- -for, in itself it is a damning blew 
to those 'myopic historians who have led some 
to believe the Mexican American had no history, 
^ or to believe f that what history he has had was' 

not recorded by Mexican Ameti cans themselves 

. V (p. 17). : \ 

In a study of New Mexico newspapers from 1835 to' the present 
(trove, Barnott, and Hansen, 1978) ; the following data are, 
revealed : * 

Bibliographical Entries - 1,575 1 

- English Titles - 1,181 . ' 

English/Spanish Titles - 231 »» < 
"■ * x Spanish Titles - 161 

. . Italian/English Titles - 2 , (p . xx ) / 

^ ; An examination of the language of each of these entries 
indicates that approximately 161 are entirely in -Spanish, 232 
are bilingual and 1,115, most of these of fairly recent origin, 
are English only newspapers. Due to title changes , mergers 
""^a#d the fact that many of them were short-lived, it "is difficult 
to be precise about the exact number of newspapers in each 
language', but the study is helpful^ in giving" some relative idea 
of the extent to which- Spanish literacy in the form of journalism 
' was available to people. \ 
^ In an earlier study of New Mexico newspapers from 1834 to . 

' ■ M . . . . . • . . 

1912, Stratton (1969) 0 ,indicates that journalism was late in M . 

• ft • ' . 

coming to New Mexico because of the isolation , poverty and 
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illiterate population of the* territory v (p,. 1) t }>Jib Strattpn / 
indicates there were no newspapers publish^ 'tiui/ing the Spanish 
colonial period (1598-1821) , but three papers idid appear in ■ „ 
Santa Fe during the Mexican period, (182r-1846)\ y However; as. 

a result of increased "Spanish literacy which Stratton ascribes. 

' • _ '• , • /■ ' . . - '.' J "~ 

to, the efforts of Catholic school education / thirty-five 

■ ■> ■ ■ . . 

Spanish language and eleven bilingual papers were published in 
the 1890's. r (Stratton, 1969, p. 56) Judging t from StrAtton's 
and the previously mentioned studies, the peak ^f Spanish 

journalism in New Mexico appears* to have begun in the 1880 f s, 

■ . .... . . . ■ * / . 

continuing on through the 19 30's. . , 

According to Wagner (1937), the first newspaper in New 

Mexico was El Crepusculo de la Libertad issue.d weekly in 1834 

In Santa Fe- for a month and having about fifty subscribers (p. 2) 

La Verdad was a Spanish weekly -v^Sch was issued for about ten 

months in 1844 and 1845 and El Payo de Nuevo Mejico succeeded 

it in 1-845 but lived only for a few months (Wagner, 1937, p. 10). 

;The first English-Spanish newspaper, the Santa Fe Republican , 

appeared in 1847. As .Strattpn (1969, p. 12), indicates, the 

Republican divided its pages between Spanish and English and 

established a tradition of bilingualism which eventually became 

widespread practice. 

Defined by longevity and circulation totals , the most 

successful Spanish , newspapers in New Mexico would tiave to 

include the following: 

-. El Independiente (1894-1928, a weekly in 

Las Vegas) • 

- La Voz del Pueblo (1890-1925, a weekly in Las 

Vegas which reached all of 
New Mexiico and parts of 
• - . Arizona , Texas , Colorado, 

• Wyoming if ornia arid . : . 

northern Mexico) 

:■. * 

■ 1 to 
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- El Nuevo Mejicano , (1890-1958 , 'a weekly, in 

Santa. Fe) ' ■ • „• *' , 

% \ - La Bandera* Americana (1895-1938, a bilingual 

- - : " ' ' ! ; ' 'weekly ih Albuquerque) r 

• - ■ / . . jfa* ' 

3 \ - El Defensor .del ~PuebIo (1903^1950 ># a weekly in - % ; >/ k - 

i • « ,> ■ Socorxo) ' . ' \ ; < • 

* ''Circuiatioh ratfejs are difficult to estimate precisely, but 

it appears for the newspapers cited above, circulation tates 

generally raft between 1000 and 3000 subscribers ' through , their^ 

' low and peak years respectively (Kramer , 1979) . 5 r 

According to Stratton (1969) , the" content of the Spanish 

, and the bilingual newspapers was dominated by editorials, 

territorial news, local events, national news and special. 

»■ > 

features' in that order (p. 1*2). In the bilingifal issues, the 
Spanish language portion was largely a ' translation of the n 
previous week's English copy. Newspapers from small towns and ^ . 
villages tended to address local politics and announcements of ' 
upcoming events . Some newspapers , like the tiny bilingual 
the;. Gringo and Greaser , ,a 'semi-monthly issued in Manzano , intended 
to insult all its readers through humorous anecdote (Stratton,. 
1969, p. 41). Large newspapers, like El Nuevo Mejicano , and - ■ 
La Bandera "Americana , frequently emphasized topics related to v 
•the larger Spanish-speaking world, i . e Spain, Mexico, and • < 

Latin America in general . 

The larger newspapers also featured a literary section for 

" • / < '\ • * 

poetry submitted by subscribers, but also including classical 
Latin American poetry , short s.to^ies dealing with birth; death, 
.> i political events and* philosophical statements such as one In 
La Bandera Americana (February 21, 1919) entitled "No Es la 
Lengua Que Hace al'Patriota, Sino el Corazori." In addition, 
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ithe nqwapnper served in many cases as a forum for letter- f 
writing, many of which were concerned with defending the Spanish 
language arid traditions of New Mexico (For an example of this , 
see Aurora Lucero 1 s, article "Defensa de Nuestra ' Idioma" in 
" * El Mensajero , Mora, March 31,. 1911)^ Spanish newspapers fre- 
quently defended the child 1 s right to speak Spanish and to^b^t 
educated in his native language. 

With the increasing status and use of English, Spanish 
-■' Journalism in. New Mexico began to decline ' significantly during 
the period from 1920 to 4940. In 1935 there were still some 
twenty Spanish and Spanish-English- newspapers in New Mexico but 
by ; 1951, there are' only eight bilingual newspapers in existence 
(Johnson,: 1951) .The once powerful El Nuevo Me j Icano in Santa Fe 
\ -ceased publication in 1958 when it asserted that the younger , 
generation of childreri are more comfortable reading in English. 

Presently, there "are few Spanish newspapers in New Mexico, 
the one notable exception being SI Hispano. , begun in Albuquerque 
in 196 6.'. but enjoying only a limited readership. Other news- 
papers such as the Taos News , publish one page a week generally 
J* on topics related to Spanish culture and traditions. 

\ Even though there is ■ some evidence suggesting that it was 
beginning to develop, it is clea,r that a strong native litera- q 
£ure did not emerge in New Mexico. Gaspar Perez de Villagra 1 s 
epic poem M La Historia de Nuevo. Mej ico M written in 1610 is 
one of the first tnaj or works written on American sdil (Ortego, 
1971). Much later, Donaciano Vigil, who published the newspaper 
Verdad, wrotej a book entitled History of New Mexico to 1851 
(title translated) . Several years later in 1851 Miguel Antonio 
titero essayed the Indian Depradations in vthe Territory of New 
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Mexico (title translated, Ortego, 1971).. Even later in 1876 
and 1903, two biographies of Padre, Antonio *Jose Martinez of 
Taos were published' (Baca*Vaughh, 1978). ,' , ... 1 * 

In her stydy of indigenous Yt^erary activity in New " 
Mexilo,' Kra<W x ( 1979)vfound veify little' that, was actually ' 
published' in New Mexico, although she qualifies this ■fi.y .stating . 
that* "publication ^and writing are not synonymous" (p .* 28) . 

Kramer, did find some references to Neur Mexico dime -fioyels (see 

• . ■ . v ■ ■•' •■ 

Lopez et al. , 1959) that appeared ground, the end pfj the 19th - 

cen'tyiry and that dealt with the life and exploits ojf outlaws, 

su£h as Jesse James* Billy the Kid, and Sam Bass (pi 28). These 

references to novels include Historia de Vicente Silva y^Sus 

Cuarenta Bandidbs authored by Manuel C de Baca in 1896. Two 

othfer novels "which are mentioned . include Las Hazanag de Kit 

Carson and La Verdadera Rg lac ion .de la Vida y Muerte de Billy — 

. the Kid. The only New Mexico Spanish novel that Kramer foufid 

/ 

in her research wks El Hijq de La-^eypestad (actually two short 
novels having a total. length of 56 pages) , printed by El Boletfn 
Popular in Santa Fe in 1892. 

— . • • ' • . 

The strongest evidence for the claim tha^ a 'vernacular 

literary tradition was beginning to emerge in New Mexico lies 

with tlie collections \>£ po-etry, some remaining in the privaH 

possession of individuals but other, collections, available, for* 

perusal in the literary sections of Spanish newspapers. 

■ Arellano (1976) has assembled a'volmne of poems Los Pob^adores, 

. .. " *i ^ 

Nuevos Mexicanos y Su Poesia,: 1889-1950 , which were recently % ■ / 
collected in numerous villages and towns in northern JJew Mexico. 
An examination of the volume indicates that much of this poetry 4 
was actually published in a variety of Spanish language news- 

• . ! ' .-' .' -n ■ ■ 
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papers. Although much' of this poetry ia of a topical nature 

(Reamer i <,V979,. p, 24), Arellano speaks of M la tradlclon Nuevo 

Mejlcana de componcjr corridors y poes£a de la v vlda dlarla- de' 

Wgentc natlva (1976, p. 121).- 

In a related'-development, Meyers (1975) states: 

* "Spanish-lahgubge newspapers, unlike their . > 

Anglo and bilingual , counterparts in New Mexico, 
contain a notable , amount of anonymous poetry 
whose style reflects popular Hispanic verse 
traditions and whose content and expression ' 
reveal some of the cohcerns'of the NeW Mexico 
Hispano population at, a crucial juncture in 
* ■ history (p. 260). ' 

Meyer further states: - 

"It has been heretofore assumed that ( in ' 

terms of literature, New Mexican Hispano 

sbciety of .the nineteenth century was a ' %( 

cultural desert. Clearly this attitude , 

must be corrected in view of the contents . ' 

of t*he Spanish language journals alone » " \ 

(Meyers is referring to the verse, p. 275). 

Within^Hrs^last ten or fifteen years, a new interest has 

emerged among Hispanic individuals in New Mexico who are 

" f ■ \ \ 

beginning to see the possibilities of recording and^ expressing 

«. • . 

their experience through some form of Chicano or ethnic litera- 

* ."' I 

ture . At a recent annual Hispanic Art a and" Crafts Fair in ^ 

Albuquerque , itr was noted that in 1980 only three Hispanic 

authors displayed their writing. In the following year", 1981, 

there were 35 authors andf in 1982, there were 50. Much of thi^ 

work, which includes primarily historical and cultural studies, 

poetry, and a few novels, however,, is written either bilingually 

or in English, The desire to reach large commercial audiences 

may mean that more and more of these 'writers will eventually 

depend increasingly on English as a means of literary 'expression 
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T he Liter ac y Situ ation Today • > r 

In" contraBt to. earlier day&\ J.n New Mexiqo when Spanish 

Jiterncy in h state of growth, the situation today is drama- 
tically different..' In spite of ^en^rmdus language loos in the - 
pant: "thirty to forty" years, particularly aitibng young children, 
many New Mexico Itispa'hics still retairv the use of 'the Spanish # 

' language'^ The vast majority ,^.however\ pref errand -are more 
comfortable reading and writing in English, 

There are individuals who. are 'highly literate in Spanish, 
% but these tend t;o be individuals who have attained a high degree . 
of education at* the university level 'or el\se those who Miavte / ^ 
come to New Mexico from other. Spanish-speaking countries. 
Generally, it is the case fcfaat those Individuals who are highly 
literate in Spanish a^re likewise literate in- \English High 
school Spanish classes 'are widely offered in New Mexico but _ . 
their . emphasis tends to be on grammatical knowledge rather 

'f'han functional lit eracy^. ' *' \ (• 

Taking Albuquerque," the main population center as an 
example, public Spanish literacy in Ney^Mexicb is very limited. 
Commercial billboards and signs promoting tourism, liquor, 
cigarettes , food , soap and similar : 'products are occasionally 
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seen, A few bookstores have small .^sections where Spanish 

\ 

romance novels , comic books and a few Spanish newspapers 

generally published in Mexico, can be purchased." A limited 

number of stores, generally responding to the large influx ^ 

*of immigrants recently arrived fnom Mexico, have bilingual 

labels for toys, clothes and other merchandise. The Univer- 

'sity^of New Mexico Library recently adopted bilingual signs 
• * ■' " ■ • r * 

either for symbolic purposes or else more * genuinely , to \assist 
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• » m 

the many Htudents who come from Mexico and other Latin 

■ 

American countries. . - • 

' Reflecting tho long prosence of Spanish In New Mexico,; 

> * • 

.numerous street names, names of towns and cities^ and geogra- 

,*■••• * > ' ' • 

' phlcal features are written In Spanish, although they are 

• . >. * 

frequently given an English pronunciation. Due to government 

• t 

n • • 

' rtVpii remeritM , legal notices, voting rights information, election 

» 

ballots, patient hi. IT of rights In hospitals, food stamp infor- 
mat ion T free lunch school applications are generally published 
i-n both Spanish and English. Under the encouragement of the 
.present Archbishop . Sanchez of Santa Fe , many Catholic churches 
in Albuquerque and New Mexico have at least one Sunday service 
weekly in Spanish where missals f liturgy 'and hymnals lri~Spanish 
are available. - ' ( 

At the present time / the public school in New Mexico is . , 

. . / 

perhaps the institution most concerned with promoting Spanish 

literacy As is true in other Southwestern states', many Spanish- 

English bilingual programs, were established in -the late 1960s 

and early 1970s to promote, among other goals., full biliteracy, 

i.e., the ability to "read^and write in both Spanish and English. 

The difficulties of promoting Spanish literacy , especially 

-gn areas where there has. been s ignificant language loss, can he 

illustrated by a study conducted of an exemplary bilingual " ■ n 

- program in- a Chicano communi'ey in 1980-81 (Engelbrecht , Irvine 

* and Ortiz, 1981). Classroom and school observations were 1 

made over a one-year period of all written materials, including 

homework as signments reading materials, chalkboard exercises, 

bulletin boards, signs, charts, etc., to determine the written 

functions of Spanish and English. 

O The results of the study indicated that even though there 

erne • , ,,«, Jj^ 
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w<ih a liberal uae n£ Spaninh f° r W*l eonimwnieatvi'on functions, 
thin name emnhaalfi waa not be inn carried over Into readlnR and 
writing in Spanlah. In theae inatancea where there waa evidence 
of wrl-tten Spwihilif tile tendency was to use Spanish symbolically 
like In the Pledge of Allegiance or for practice exercises, 
I Ike workbook drills. More real or functional ,comnumieat Ion 
like teacher lesson plana, notes to parents ,| ufte of tfeachtfr 
guides, and even bathroom graffiti were more often reserved 
for Kngiish. In a real sense, English was unconsciously, being 
promoted by. its use for the more important communicative func- 
tlons. Finally, the study indicated, how difficult it is to 
Motivate children to become literate in Spanish in a community 
where there are few meaningful uses for it. 

. Summary v % 

Afj;er a slow beginnTr^ times, Spanish 

literacy, in New Mexico had an auspicious burst of growth in 
the late 1800s and early 1900s. The Spanish literacy which did 
emerge was seen nore as communication than as literature. It 
was primarily tied to letters, religion, school- learning , 
official writing and communication generally that was congruent 
with Hispanic needs, traditions and way of life. 

'Although a vernacular literature was developing along 
with other important 1 iteracy roles , there was insufficient 
time for this" to occur. With the cominj^of statehood in 1912 
and the shift of political and economic power from Spanish 
to Knglish, the potential for Spanish literacy was soon on 
the decline. "Presently, Spanish speakers in New Mexico have 
come to depend on English rather than Spanish literacy for 
their survival. 
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- The"Socioiinguistics ,of Literacy 

One of the principal lessons 'to be learned from recent 
sociolinguistic studies of literacy has been its complexity 
and the varied forms it may take. While the term literacy is 
most commonly used to, refer, to the ability of the individual 



' to read or, write (or to the extent of his or her experience in 
reading a specific body of literature), it has turned out to 
be most worthwhile to follow the suggestions of Ferguson 

. (1979) , Fishman (1980) and Stubbs (1980) and study literacy as 
a social phenomenon, looking at the role played by the written 
language in the functioning of a community. 

There are two complementary approaches to the 
sociolinguistics of literacy: in one, we can choose to look jy 
at the social distribution of the skill, and in the other at' 
the function and social role of the written word. Some examples 
of functional- societal literacy will make this distinction 
clearer; A medieval kingdom (Bauml 1980), a modern office, 
and a Navajo school board (Spolsky "l98l ) are each literate 
communities, for each depends on the written medium for records ' 
and communicat ion . In each of these cases , however , -access 
' to literacy is through a specialist: a scribe or clerk, a 

stenographer, or a secretary-interpreter. It does not , * 
matter whether the king or the manager or the members of the 
school board can read or write, and so they need not worry 
about how the writing is done. The king might have dictated 



in English and have had his letters written in Latin or 
French; the manager can dictate in colloquial English and have 
her letters taken down in shorthand and transcribed in formal 
buslnes^ English'; the Navajo school board can discuss its 
affair^ in Navajo, while the interpreter records the minutes , 
in -English and reads them back in Navajo. These examples show 
the distinction between the literacy of a social group and 
that of its members; the literacy skills. of a community are 
generally specialised and unevenly distributed among the 
members and control- of .literacy may well be a result of power 
rather than skill. Just as communities permit specialisation 
in the work skills of their members, so they make varying ^ 
demands on the literacy skills of each social role. 

When we take a sociolinguistic approach to^ literacy,, 
then, we ask which members of a community (defined by their, . 
roles) are literate in which language and for wha^ purposes. 
One kind of literacy is often assumed to be ideal, the school-, 
related essayist literacy that is expected of graduates of 
humanities' departments in modern Westerrv universities. Its 
distinguishing feature is the ability to communicate in writing 
to strangers a large amount of new information, orj to receive 
such information from the printed page. It is the kind of 
communication that calls for autonomous verbalization (Kay 1977) ; 
the written word carries the maximum weight. Learning control -i 
of essayist literacy is not easy; it takes a long time/ for 
it needs training and extensive experience notjust in the skills 
• bf reading and writing but also in the kind of Wc and methods 



of thought preferred by modern Western education (cf . Scollon 
and Scollon) . We often forget how recent it is (it first 
appears in the 1 seventeenth century) and how few people ever 
achieve it . 

• * ■ r ■*' . ' " • 

At the opposite end on the scale of autqnomous 
.verbalization is the style of literacy required, to keep a 
personal diary that only the writer will read or to write 
letters to close, friends a'nd relatives. In personal 
letter-writing or note-taking literacy, I can rely on the fact 
that the reader knows me (or will be me) ar^is familiar 
with most of what I, am talking about, so that references can. 
be allusive and messages ritualized. To master this style 
of literacy, all that is needed is the technical skill or 
Reading and writing'/ for the written style is close in language 
and logic to t*he spoken. < And it is clear, as teachers of 
freshma-n composition soon come to learn, that mastery of this 
style of literacy has little to do with the special skills and 
knowledge called for in academic essayist literacy. 

■ ' t ' 

There are many lother styles and kinds of literacy, 
" " inciusing sacred text literacy .(which will be discussed below) , - 
civic literacy j^he requirements a state places on its citizens) 
and bureaucrat iC literacy (which a state or large organization 
requires of some Of its workers). As we come to realise. the 
complexity of the phenomenon* so we -are increasingly prepared 
to understand that the adoption of literacy by a community is 
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not a simple instantaneous change, but 'rather a long and gradual 
process of changes in functions, forms and attitudes, with' - 
varying an! changing demands on the various members of the 
. community # • 

An historical' case is a good way to expior^this phenomenon. 
Studies of medieval literacy such as Bauml (1986) help point ^ 
up the nature of the long term process, and while it is sometimes 
frustrating to a social scientist; to have to work with the j 
limited evidence of historical sources (one longs to be able to 
observe or take a survey), such; studies are perhaps the best 
way to clarify the longitudinal perspective. In this paper, 
I.will look at the situation of Jewish literacy in the first 
century of the common >ra. The period is interesting for 
literacy for two reasons: "first, the Jews of Palestine at the 
time were trigiossic, so that we can see how each of the three" 
languages was. used in speech and in writing. * "Second, the 
. Rabbi's attitude to literacy maintained the importance of the 
oral tradition! thus, we can see from this study that those 
who suggest a rigid dichotomy between oracy and literacy are 
missing the complexity of the phenomenon of societal literacy. 

■ ■ Jewish Triglbssia in the First Century . 

Our first concern must be to establish the general 
. sociolinguistic patterns of the Jews in the first century . 
Earlier views held/that Palestinian Jews of the time spoke only 
Aramaic; the Rabb|s> ^t was . conceded, knew Hebrew and wrote 
an artificial version of it 2 ; and a small group of Hellenizers 
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knew Greek. Before 597 BCE when large segments of the 
j>opuiation\ were led into Exile in Babylon, Hebrew was the main 
language of the people 3 , but sfFter the return that started in 
537, there is growing use of Aramaic . Dubnow, for instance, 

A 

(1967i379) believed that Aramaic spread with "remarkable speed", 
becoming the language of conversation not just incases of 
intermarriage 5 . While he agreed that this^Aramaic was Hebraized 
he believed that it was not just, the language of legal acts, 
(official documents are quoted in the Book of Ezra in Aramaic) . 
and for intercourse with ^fchose Jews who remained in. Babylon and, 
those who went to Egypt but also was needed, for translating the 
Bible to the ".unlearned"? it was the learned alone who he 
assumed kept a working knowledge of Hebrew, > 

But there is good reason to believe that this account 
anticipated the death of spoken Hebrew by six or seven hundred 
years. In the accounts of the return from exile in Nehemiah 
we find complaints that some of the men who stayed ^behind have * 
intermarried with non-Jews, with women of Ashdod, and ^hat * 
their children could not speak "the language of Judah" (Hebrew)* 

but spoke "half in the speech of Ashdod" (Nehemiah 13.24) . 

• ■ . ■ ■ ' i - * . . .. , 

: r . « ' 

This is' hardly the picture. of complete rapid loss of Hebrew that 
Dubnow and others assumed. 

More recent, work has found evidence for the continuity of 

spoken Hebrew. A strong proponent of this position is the 

'•'•■"\ * t ■'. 

Christian scholar, t Birkeland (1954) , who argued that Jesus was 
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fluent in Hebrew i he follows in, this view the earlier suggestion 
of Franz Delitzch (1883).. There is good Evidence for this 
viewt the best is the strong case presented by Hebrew language 

' scholars beginning with Graetz (1.044), Segal (1908) and well 
summarized by Rabin (1976). They have demonstrated that the 
language in which th6 Mishna is composed is not an artificial 
language, but the normal development that one might expect if 
Biblical Hebrew had continued to be a spoken .language. Its 
grammatical and lexical changes are thosG of a living language, 
and not the ^ttempts by scholars to reproduce an extinct language. 
Indeed, Rabin points out that there was still writing in 
Biblical Hebrew until quite late, showing that the Rabbis could 
have written ih this archaic styj.e had they chosen 6 . -Since, 

^ as;we shall ngte later, the Mishna was composed and transmitted 
orally and not in writing, there would have been no reason for 
writing it down later in Mishnaic Hebrew had it not been a record 
of a spoken version, t 

There is no doubt therefore that the Rabbis of the T^lmiid 
spoke Hebrew, o^d did not use it onl^ for prayer and writing. 
There is alsp evidence, of the use of Hebrew by ordinary people. 
At- one staged the Rabbis report learning the meaning of ; an archaic 
'term f^om a Judean villager working as a servant. Also, among 
the Bar Kokhba l^^ters are several (42-52) written in this same 
living Hebrew (penbit et al 1961). It does however seem that 
'Hebrew was better maintained in Judea than in Galilee, an area ? • 
where a greai number of peoples had been settled during the 
Babylonian exile. 
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The Judoans who had been careful about their language 
succeeded in preserving tho Tt>rah» while the people of 

• • ^ - " ' ' ' 

Galilee, who did not care fo£\ their language, did not 
preserve, the Torah. (T.B. Erubin 53a) 



We see then that Hebrew continued to fee a 'fully spoken language 
well into the first century and beyond . ■ / 

ft 4 

The evidence of widespread knowledge of Greek has been 

■ * ) " 

presented in particular by Dieberman (1942) ahd H^ngel (1974). 

As early as 345 DC Glearchus of Soli rfepbrts meeting a 

* • 

Greek-educated Palestinian Jew: 
« 

He was a Greek not only in his languages b6t also in his 
soul, (Josephus c. AP. 1* 176-81, qupted by Hengel 
1974:59.) . 



By 150 DC E, knowledge of Greek could be expected of the Palestine 
Jewish aristocracy; one sees front I. Mace, 8? 12.1-23 that 
Judah and some of his supporters knew enough Greek to negotiate 
in Rome and Sparta. A young Jew who wanted to rise in the 
world would have to learn Greek; a good number of Jewish books 
were written in Greek at this time. At Qumran, there were many 
Greek papyri and the "Overseer of the Camp" was expected to 
know Greek (Hengel) . Lieberman has demonstrated the extent of 
Rabbinic knowledge of the Greek language. In a nitfnber of places 
in the Talmud (e."g. T.B. Shabbatti 31b and 63b, T.B. Sanhedrin 76b) 
points are made with Hebrew-Greek puns of the kind that only 



bilinguals would bo able to fqllow.^ And not > just^Kmwledcj 
but also support for loarning and using, it • \^ 

ft^bbi said, why use the Syrian (nAra^aicj also^pun on 
sursi, ^clipped) language in Palestine? Eithefr the Holy 
tongu/3 or Greek, T . B . Sot ah 49b) 

Four . languages are of valuei Greek for\song (poetry), 



Latin for war,' Aramaic for dirges, and Hebrew for 
speaking. (P.T. Sota/h VII) 



It is true that there was a ban on the teaching (but not thtf 
use) of Greek, after the War against Quietus (JL16 CE), the action 
being explained with the story of a Gf-eek^speaker who had -at 
an earlier stage | betrayed Jerusalem to the Romans (T.B. Sotah 
49b), but it is cmear that the Rabbis of our period, except for 
those who had come from Babylon, knew Greek. 

Greek was also the language of Greek colonies in Palestine 
such as Caesarea, Ashkelon, Acco, Jaffa, Gadara, Philadelphia, 
and Beth Shean (Scythopolis) just as it was^in the rest of Asia 
Minor. As such, it was by then the first (and in many cases 
only) language of the Jews of Egypt. "Egyptian Jews had spoken 
Aramaic until * he middle of the second century BCE, but, as 
Tcherikover (F9-B7^30) shows, Greeif eventually became the language 



of intercourse in the cities. 



Since there was no .particular 



Jewish language loyalty to Aramaic, it was replaced by Greek, 
he points out, in much the samef way as Yiddish was replaced-by 

Englisji in America. Equally Serious was the translation of 

7 . . / 
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the ulblo into Greek, for the Writton Law wa a the center of 
Jewish life, and once it was available in Greek, the study of 
Hebrow^becarae obsolete. 8 Dy the time of Fhi-lo, Hebrew was 
virtua 11 /"unknown in Egypt. It was presumably for the sake 
of Egyptian Jews that pormiss^rT wa s^ven to* pray in Greek in 
tho foreigners' synagogue in Jerusalem (Tosofta Megillah iv 3). 

. We know of the Knowledge of Greek of the Palestinian 
Jewish aristocracy. We can ex peefe^that others in Jer^piem 
could speak in Greek to the -pilgrims from Egypt, just as we can 
reasonably- assume a good knowledge of colloquial Greek on the 
part of those Jews who lived k or who traded with the many 
Greek towns. There is" evidence that the Jews of Caesarea even 
said prayers in Greek k (P.T. Sotah VII. 1.21b) . Liebepian 
(I942s32ff) provides evidence of the use of Greek in a street 
prayer there, during a drought when it was customary to ask the 
common people to pray in their own language in the street. He 
also points' 'out that the Rabbis o/t^Tquote or -refer to Greek 
proverbs in their -sermons without translation, apparently 
\assuming they were familiar to listeners. 

The picture that emerges then is that, until the end of 
the Bar Kohkba revolt in 135 CE, the Jews of Palestine were 
'essentially triglossic, using Aramaic, Hebrew and. Greek for 
different purposes and in different parts of < the country (Rabin 
1976, Lapide 1975). Aramaic was the language of commerce and 
of legal documents, the language of intercourse with most non- 
Jews, and the mother tongue of Jews who lived in Galilee and in 



4 . , 

Habyion. Ilobrow waa the language of learning and prayer, the 
language of tho nacrod toxta, the HpoKon language of • acholars, 
and tho mot ho r tonguu of Jerusalem and of villagers in Judea# 
Greek was the language for communication with the Roman govornmont 
and of those in close contact with them, for trade with tho 
Greek colonies in Palestine and elsewhere, and. tho mother tongue 
of Jews who 'lived in auch colonies in f-alestine, throughout A>sia 
Minor and in Kqypt. • 



Literacy in Greek and Aramaic 

j Having'' soon that each of the threes languages making up the 
triojlossia of the Jews- of lalestine had different functions, we 
should not be surprised to find similar distinctions in literacy. 
Let us start with Greek. Greek rather than Latin was the usual 
♦language of Roman government in Asia Minor. We know of one 
putflic sign in tho Temple in .Greek, advising non-Jews of the 
penalty for entering the holy places. One of Bar-Kokhba f s letters 
to his captairis was in Greek, so we can assiime? that there was 
some popular literacy in Greek. But. essentially, Greek was not 
a Jewish language for literacy in Palestine, although of course 
it was at this time the primary Jewish language for literacy in 
most of tho Diaspora, especially Egypt. In the opinion of some, 
Greek had a higher, status than other languages in this respect, 
for whereas some authorities held that the Bible could be written 
in any. language (M. Megillah i 8), R. Simeon said that it ^could 
be written orily in Hebrew or Greek (KT. Megillah i 1). 
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The wocond language to consider is Aramaic, which, as -we 
have already mentioned, 'had long been ostabllahed as the language 
for official and commercial documents. All legal documents seem 
to havo been written in. Aramaic, The ones of which wo have 
most Knowlcdcje are those for marriage contracts and divorces! 
two tractates of the Talmud deal with them. The formulae to 
bo used in each wore clearly prescribed, but it is interesting 
to note that the written word or the contract was not; the last 
' wordi if a marriage contract had by mistake omitted a required 
nection, the Rabbis hold that the normal provision 1 rather than 
the words written in the contract applied. Basically, this 
agreed with a general provision that testimony in writing was 
invalid, except as it functioned as a record'of permanent contracts. 
There is a great deal of ambivalence in the importance accorded 

to the written word. A set (bill of divorce) must be written 
for a specific woman and the divorce lakes effect when the get 
is delivered; but the delivery can be symbolic. More important\ 
than the documents themselves is the evidence of the witnesses # ^ 
Who signed it or the person who saw it written. The tractate 
Gittin dealing with divorce starts by dealing with the case of 
divorce bills written outside 1-alestinc where it is difficult 
to bring the witnesses and where questions may be raised as 
to whothoi the bill was written for this specific woman. The 
tractate also makes provision for a time when it was considered 
unsafe to keep a written document . As a general rule,, as, Kaplan 
(1933 :2tM) points out, the Rabbis permitted witnesses to use 
notes, but considered the written word to be unreliable in a law 
court. (V.n. Kethuboth 20a). • 
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This being the case* it is not surprising that no 
particular status appear^ to have/ attached to t^e ability to 
write such documents. The fact that after the return from 
Babylonian exile Hebrew was writfceQ in the same square letters , 
as Were^used ^of^ramaic (T.B. Soferinj 35a) meant that the ^ 
scribes we will talk about below weife presumably capable of 

v '* ' . • . " : - * . ' ■ . ■ ■ - 

writing legal documents, as well as religious ones; and we have 
evidence in the Talmud tthat th^re were schools for scribes where 
one might hear a teacher dictating to the class the form for 
divorce bills. But it is not clear that this was a specially 
valued role; in fact, the Talmud says that anyone could writ? 
such a document , including a minor or a woman, neither of whom 
could give.j^yidence in a 'law' cpurt . We learri also that, the* Talmud 
can accept the notion of a member of the Sanhedrin^ being unable, 
to write from its ruling that there are circumstances when he 
must 4 Tearn' to write in order to cgrry out the request of a dying 
man to write & bill of ,div6ircte for him. 



One other 0 kind of item was written in Aramaic, the .tar "gum - ^ 
or Aramaic translation or interpretation of the Bible. We* , 
have already mentioned the requirement that- such an interpretation 
accompany the public reading of the Written Law°, but the targum 
• was .considered part of the Oral Law and as such was not allowed 
to be read out but had to be delivered/ one verse at a time, 
following the reading of the Hebrew (T.B. Soferim 39b) from 
memorsy or extemporaneously. ; It was in fact not permitted to 

write down the targum . The Holy Scriptures may only be written 

*. . ■ . ■ • » * , ' ■ ■ ■. ■ . ■ 

down. in the original Hebrew. If they were written in any other 
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■ '. language, they may not be jjsed_ for the rea"dij3 d.JLrL-i3Ubli^^^--->~ ^- -• 
worship. v (T.B. Soferim 35a) . ' ...... * ! 

But tfiere is an account of one written ^arquirj , and others, probably 



ekisted . 



R. Halafta "f,ound"*Rabban Gamaliel reading a Tar gum of , , 
Job,. He told him he had seen R. Gamaliel the elder (his 
grandfather) order a Tar gum of Job buried in the -_\% 
foundations of building under construction on the 
r Temple Mount . (T.B. Soferim 37b)\ \ 



^i-empie Mo^r 



While such documents could not be used in statu 



fcory services, 



they still had the sanctity^ of other sacred writings; 

■'■ ' ■ ■ i . ' . ' ■ ' ' 

f " • , ' 

The sages held that all holy writings, in any language, 
^ , may be saved from fire (on the Sabbath) and must be 

stored away (when worn out-, and not destroyed) . (T.B. 
*® Soferim 41a) . ; : , 

Sacred text literacy in Hebrew , Y 

. ■ -*'.. 

In the first century* sa'cred text literacy w&s divided 

between two roles: that of the ordinary educated person and 

that of the sofor or scribe. The skill required, of the 

* ■ ■ ■ • ?■■''■' 

. ordinary person was to be* able to read a portion of the Written 

/- Law aloud, with correct cant illation, when called up for that * 

purpose as part of a public worship' service. This scripture ',* v . 
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" TrJadW It; could 

be done in public only with a congregation of .ten present 
(M. Megiilah 4:3) , and! took place on Sabbaths, holy days and 
' market days (Mondays' and Thursdays) . To participate in this 
W - reading required considerable training: because of the absence 
,of written marks for vowels and cant illation, no adult or child 
; ' could read a given passage correctly unless he had received the 
v tradition for reading it from his teacher (cf T.B. Kiddushin 
33a, T , Br, Pesachim 117a) . 

The maintenance of the tradition depended on the soferim \M 
' (scribes 1 ) "who had several tasks: first, they were responsible 
for copying and maintaining the accuracy and authenticity of 
the text; second', they were expected to teach the skill of 
readin'g aloud to young boys; and third, they were expected to 
be able to teach the taremm , the most general level of interpretation 
of the text . At the time of Ezra, the term sofer was used for 
wise men in general, but by the Rabbinic period, although 
there were soferim who were also Rabbis, the tasks and roles < 
* were clearly distirfct: soferim taught reading and tar gum; 

rabbis taught a higher level of interpretation called, midrash . 
" "~ The. school in which a sofer taught was a bet sefer, an elementary 

school; the school in which a Rabbi taught was a bet midrash 
' . or a bet talmud . 

The work of copying sefarim (scrolls of the Law.) was done 
by professional soferim who must be careful at all times to 
copy each letter from the model* 
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R. Yohanan said; it is forbidden to write even a single 
letter unless it is copied from a written original. (T.B. 
- " Megillah 18b) . 

... , • ■ • ■' .* / . 1 

* , • " ' 

The working scribe would read aloud as he yrote, but it was 

■ ■ ■ * " c i ■ • ■ ' ■ ... 

forbidden for one scribe to dictate the Law to another. While 
the, scribes often must have known the text by he^art (R. Hurla is 
reported to have copied the Torah seventy times (T.B, Baba Batra 
. 14a) ^ R. Ishmael b. Jose to have known it all by heart) , the 
prohibition of writing the Law from memory was firm. Gerhardsson 
.11961:48) mentions the case^of Rabbi Meir, reported to have 
written out the Book of Esther from memory when he happened to 
find himself one Purim in a town in Asia Minor without a jcqpy; 
but this exception is explained as an emergency and as hieing ( 
justified in part by Rabbi Meir's exceptional memory' and reputation 
for accuracy (T.B. Megillah 18b) • v ^ „^ 

The soferim were also responsible for maintaining 
traditional knowledge ( masoret ) about the text of the Holy 
Scriptures which were written without vowels or without 
cantillation and without division into sentences. In addition, 
they were expected to know the correct reading ( k'rl ) for the 
number of cases in the text where the written form ( k'tiv ) , 
although not to be changed in writing, is taken to be a mistake. 
This distinction between k'ri and k'tiv was particularly 
important, for it reminds us of the fact that the written word 
was not taken to be a final authority even for the authentic 
* text of the Written Law, 
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Scriptures was attached to the Temple* (T.B. Kethuboth 106a ) i 
by the time we are concerned' with, there were families and 
schools of scribes (Gerhardsson 1961 s 50) . Some Of them became 
Rabbis: we learn in the Talmud of' Naqqai the Scribe, his 
disciple Rabbi Hammuna the Scribe, .and his disciple, Hamina ben 
Hama who corrected Rabbi Judah in a reading (P .T . Taanith iv.2}. 
The ability to write was classed, along with the abilities to 
perform a circumcision and to slaughter animals in accordance 
with the religious laws, as a method of serving the public that 
was most desirable in a rabbi (T.B. Hullin 9a) • 



Education in sacred text literacy 

It was the sof erim who took over from fathers the 
responsibility of teaching the Written Law to ail boys. 
Originally, the private duty /was probably taken over by the Temple, 
but gradually became associated with the synagogue. The 
inhabitants of a town were responsible for providing a bet sefer 
(T.B, Sanhedrin 17b) ; there Were, by the time of the Second 
Temple, schools of that kind in every town -and large village 
(Gerhardsson 1961:59), attended, it is assumed, by most boys 
(Safrai 1976:946) or at least by the sons of the propertied class 
and of the pious. According to the Talmud, 

There were four hundred and eight synagogues in 
Jerusalem (before 7.0CE) , each of which had a bet sefer 
and a bet talmud , the "house of reading 0 for the Written 
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Law arid the "house of learning" for the Oral Law, 

' . ■ • i 

(F.T. Megillah iii 73d) 

The same pattern continued after the destruction of the Temple: 

There were five hundred schools in Betar and in the 
smallest of them there were %o less than five hundred 
Children. (P.T. Taanith iv. 69a) 

Boys started elementary school between the ages of five and 
seven and continued there until the age of twelve or thirteen; 
they first learned to read the letters from a wax board;: then 
read some*" passages in a small scroll;, then learned from the > 
sefer Torah starting with 1 the Bo6k of Leviticus, The learning 
was by rote: the text had to be memorised, from the written 
text, and never from the teacher's mouth, although as 
mentioned the teaqher would teach the tarqum orally. By t^ie' 
end of their study, the students (especially those who went^on 
to study in a bet talmud ) must have known jt he Scriptures by 
heart: the form of reference to ^he Scriptures in the Talmud 
assumes people who did know it very well . There was the 
strongest possible emphasis in this area of sacred text literacy 
on accuracy: a sofer who was accurate could be forgiven for. 
not undcrstc-mding the text. 

The oral tradition 

Basically, as Baron points out (volume VII, p. 135), the 
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Rabbis did very little writing.! Most of their composition. was )' . 
oral, and it formed the Oral Law which was transmitted in tfte 
bet talmud or bet midrash orally, from teacher to" teacher. In 
a, classic study of the process, Gerhardsson (1961) stresses 
'the oral nature of transmission, seeing this as a fundamental 
distinction made as early as Jliilel and Shammai (T.B. Shabbath 
3 lay. The Written Law was to bp read aloud, the Oral Law was > 
to be memorised and repeated. The place for this repetition 
was the school, and there were two styles of learning: midrashic, - 
where the material followed the order of the scriptural text 
on which it was commenting, and mishnaic, where the ordering was 
independent of the scriptural texts . Learning, Gerhardsson ■•. 
repeats again and again, was memorisation of the texts of the 
.teaching and the commentaries on it j as the amount of material 
increased, each school would have its own Tanna or trad it ion ist, 
a "living library" who could' repeat accurately a large section 
of the traditional text even if he could not always explain it - 
(T.B. Sotah 22a), The tannaim of this kind are much later than 
our period (they date from about the time of Rabbi Akiba and 
continue to be important until Goonic times); at the time we 
are concerned with, Gerhardsson assumes teachers and students 
alike knew the core text by heart, although fewer knew the 
supplementary traditions (Tosefta) which required transmission ' 
from one school to another (e.g. T.B. Menahoth 18a, T.B. Beza 
27a, T.B. Moed Katan 22a). The first stage of learning was to 
memorise the text, learning it by repeating the words of a 
teacher who repeated it passage by passage probably four times 
(T.B. Erubin bib). Gerhardsson (1961:123) proposes a numbeX 
of reasons for the opposition to developing a written version 
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of the Oral Lawi the desire not to change a custom, the conflict 
with the Sadduccees, the reverence for the Written Law and the 
resulting desire to maintain a distinction. He points otit that 
there are no references to a written. Mishnah anywhere irt £be 
Talmud, and. that when thefe are questions about a text , students 
are told to consult a Tanna . The hearrt of his argument is the 
statement by Rabbi Judah ben Nahmani, .a third century. ^j^or^t^^^ . 

The words* which aire written may not be quoted from 

<- ■■*.■■ 
memory; words which are transmitted orally may not be 

recited from a written source, (T.B. Gittin 60b, T.B. 

Temurah 14b) • 



The statement is made even more strongly: 



Those who write down halakhot (traditional teachings) are 

(punished) like those who burn the Torah, and ::ho 

' .' . .<.< 

4 learns from them (the writings) received no reward. 

(T.B. Temurah 14b). 

• Neusner (1975) is not happy with carrying third century evidence 
back to the first century; he argues that the method of Tannaim 
was invented by Rabbi Akiva; and he is not convinced that the 
evidence rules out the possibility of the existence of "written 
fundament to the Mishna-Tosef ta M It may be, as 'Kaplan (1933) 
suggests, that the critical distinction was that the Oral Law 
had to be learned from a teacher rather than from a teacher with 
, a book, even though there is evidence of written versions of 
, parts of' the Talnjud as early as the time we are dealing with. . 
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Gerhardsson (1961 • 160-1^ draws attention tb student notebooks 
(T.D. Menahoth«70a, T . B. Shabbath ,156a) , to a secret scroll of 
the school of Rabbi Hiyya, which, Rashi. believes,' was used^to < 
record a new law which had no authoritative tradition behind it 
and was thus rejected by the schools - it was committed to writing 
he says for fear it might be forgotten bt it was' kept secret 
(T^. Shabbath 6b, 96b, T.D. Baba Mezia 92a) and to a homiletic 
notebook (T.B. Hullin 60b, T.B. Temurah l.W, There is also 
evidence that it! was permitted %p write down the decisions of 
courts, which after all. is what some of the teaching inthe 
schools were. 

■'• . \ * / . / / Jf. / " . 

We ate left with the conclusion that while some literacy 

in Hebrew was. associated with the bet talmUd, and while there 

was some writing down of the teaching- of the Rabbis, literacy 

did. not play an important part in the -learning of the Oral Law 

in the first century.. To follow the story through, i£ V seems . 

.--to have been critical for- the maintenance of the whole Talmudical 

approach, the "way of the Shas", as Weinroich (1980) calls it, 

that when this practice was changed, as it -had td be with the 

codification of the Mishna in the second'. century and the writing 

down of the Talmud in the sixth, it> 'order to guarantee continuity 

of the text during periods of threat to the educational system, \ 

a way was found to record the Oral Law that kept alive the need 

for learning i'almud orally from a teacher, even in the presence 

of a 'written text . The nature' of this Talmud ic literacy is a 

question to be addressed elsewhere. 



The Doa^Sea Sect s 



' we have been following so far the literacy of the Rabbis. 
We should lool^also at one other significant first century group, 
the members of the Dead Sea Sects, who were still productive* 
during this period. There are some interesting distinctions 
to be made, they left written texts, they continued to use the 
old Hebrew letters rather than the square Assyrian letters (and 
when they changed over, they continued to use the square letters" 
for writing the name of God) , and. they wrote in a variety of 
Biblical- Hebrew rather than the variety of Hebrew we assume^to 
have been spoken at, the time. Rabin (1958) proposes ^explanation 
for the use of Biblical Hebrew for the non-Biblical scrolls at 
Qumran. He is convinced, as we have mentioned earlier,, thatf 
Hebrew was still a spoken language at the time, and believes that 
the decision was ideological rather than linguistic. The 
Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls occasionally includes involuntary 
Mishnalsms under the influence of the spoken language of the 
writer, and when passages in the Copper Scroll are quoted from 
an eyewitness account', they are given in Mishnaic Hebrew. But 
the scrolls refer to and denounce what is presumably the 
spoken language .of the day as a "halting language", an 
"ancircumcised" language, a "tongue of blasphemies" . He suggests 
that the sectarians chose to use Biblical H<afcrew, a "purified" 
language like the pure life in the desert they had chosen, for . 
much the same reason as they changed their calendar: to symbolize 
and emphasize their differences from the Rabbis and others with - 
whom they disagreed. 
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Conclusions 

s 

' \. 

In attempting to account for the continued oral transmission, 
Cerhardsson (1961-123.) argues that the introduction of writing 
into a culture does not necessarily have an immediate effect: 
it takes a long time for books to replace memorization. While 
he may in fact understate the place of written notes of the Oral 
Law, he is clearly right in his general point about gradualness, 
for we can see. from our analysis that by the first century 
literacy in three different languages played only a limited 
number of roles in Jewish life. In later centuries, other roles 
would emerge: the writing .down of the Oral Law, the sending of 
,-MHfcfekesponsa from the Heads of the Academics to the whole 
Jewish Diaspora, the recording of liturgy in prayer books, the 
writing of codifications of ij^e law and of commentaries on it, 
the development of writing at first in Hebrew and then in the 
various Jewish languages of the Diaspora for commerce and for 
maintaining contact between traders and their homes; . but all 
of these functions were yet to come, as responses to changing 
needs of the community for communication in writing and in 
response to a gradual growth of the significance of the written 
word ... 

Our survey has not exhausted all the kinds of • literacy . 
in first century Palestine: it has omitted the interesting 
topics of inscriptions on monuments and incantations on bowls: 
but it has gone far enough to make some conclusions possible. 
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First, it is^clcar that wo are dealing with a multi-literate 
aiTwon In marked contrast to situations 

whore we find biiingualism but monoliteracy, there was an 
established role for literacy in the various languages, with 
Hebrew being the language of the written sacred texts, Aramaiic 
the language for legal contracts and commerce, and Greek for; 
government writing, Wheile there was overlap or diffusion from 
domain to domain, the basic pattern of differentiation" was clear. 
Each literacy was maintained by specialists and associated with 
its own system of training. By^the time we are talking of, these 
specialists had important roles, but their status was certainly 
not as high as that of scribes in, earlier times, for the skills 
of reading and writing were quite widespread^ 

The second and perhaps mo^t intriguing lesson to be learned 

is that literacy was not a simple all-or-none matter. It is 

often assumed that individuals are literate or illiterate and 

societies are literate or oral. We see from this period the 

clear possibility not just of the limited literacy of individuals, 

but of the complex relations possible betweeh oracy and literacy. 

As Gerhardsson pointed out, the method of teaching literacy in 

the sacred texts of the Written Law still managed to maintain 

-t 

the Authority of the Oral Tradition. Literacy did not involve 
acceptance of the superiority of' the written over the spoken word, 
The reluctance to write down the Oral Law, and the particular 
method ultimately adopted in the Ta4*iud to write it . down, guaranteed 

the survival of the primacy of oral teaching even into modern 

■ ■ ■ J 
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Notos 



• 1. -Some of the rosoacch roported in thio paper was carried 
out during n sabbatical loave from the University of, Nov Mexico 

^ and a Lady Davis Visiting Irof ossorship at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem. it was also supported in part by a grant 
'(Nils G-79-0179) to the University of New Mexico from the National 

4. *....*«..«'.. .««<«,.: ........... ^ , 

Institute of liducation. 

I am grateful to Joshua_F ishmarfT Daniel Wagner, Ellen Spolsky 
and Ezri Uval for comments on an earlier form of this paper. 



2. "Hebrew remained the language of scholars... like Latin 
in the Middle Ages,", writes Ffeiffer (1949:399). 



3. In II Kings 18:26, the courtiers of the King of Judah ask 

the visiting Assyrian oraiss^fies to speak Aramaic rather than , 

y ■ 

Hebrew ("the language of Judah") which the common people will, 
understand. From this, we see. not just that Hebrew was the 
language 'of the people, but that Aramaic, the lingua franca of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian Empires* was known to Judean officials 
by then. ' 

4. Weinreich (1980) makes an interesting fcase for calling 
the resultinq Jewish version of Aramaic by a special names he 
suggests Tnrgumic. * 

5. In Nchominh 0«s 8, there is a passage attributing to Ezra 
the institution of the public reading of the Law. The Rabbis 
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of tho Talmud Interpret the fientence as mining that the reading 

tor 



w«f» accompanied by a translation into Aramaic, a view consistent 



with fho belief that they had already lost tho ability to 
understand Helyow. 




f», Such'Sj^btyio was the choice of the Dead Sea Sects whoso 



Hebrew though mainly Uibllcal occasionally shows signs of 
contamination by tho kind of Hebrew they too must-^ave spoken * 
(Kabirt 1958). 

i • 

7. rho folloWincj abbreviations are used throughout the paper 
for Talmud ic rc*forunces: 

T.B. = L3abylonian Talmud N 

l',T. = Jerusalem Talmud 
x M . =3 Mishnah 

U. TcheriKover suqqests that the switch from Aramaic to 
,c; reek was rapid, although in fact it seems to have been a complex 
process lasting for one to two hundred years. What is important 
is that in the course of time Jews in the Egyptian diaspora gave 
up both Aramaic and Hebrew. To what extent the- Greek they 
developed was a specifically Jewish variety is an interesting 
question,. For the prupose of our understanding the situation 

9:' . * 

in lalcstine, the critical point is that this language change 
did-not lead ip a break down in relations' between lalestine and 
the Diaspora. The llellenization seems to have ,stopped, even 
boon reversed after 70 CE; for the next 40 years, up until the 
virtual' annihilation of Egyptian Jewry after the revolt of 
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115-117, there is evidence of growing Jewish traditional feeling, 
including use of Jewish names", but not evidence of language 
change. ' : • 
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ABSTRACT 

AVOIDING THE TYRANNY OF THE WRITTEN WORD: THE DEVELOPMENT OF * 
JEWISH LITERACY FROM THE FIR^T TO THE TENTH CENTURIES . 

In the first century of the common era, the Jews of Pales- 
tine distinguished sharply between the Written Law, which must 

# ■ ■ ■ .yi • . . 

be transmitted in writing and learned from a written text, and 
the Oral Law, which could only be transmitted and learned orally 
In succeeding centuries , social turmoil made it necessary to 
write down the Oral Law, but it was done in such a way that 
access to the Oral Law, as recorded in the Talmud, continued to 
require the mediation of a teacher. Mediated literacy became 
thus central to Jewish tradition, and provided a continued means 
of dynamic transmission. The paper traces this development , 
describes the language use which accompanied it, and details 
the later growth of unmediated literacy in a context where the 
written word was not assumed to be autonomous or an ultimate 
authority . / 



INTRODUCTION 

In his study of the history of the Yiddish language , VIeinrich 
(1980) describes the internal bilingualism and monoliteracy of 
pre-secular European Jewry, a pattern whereby Yiddish was the 

- » 

unmarked language for most oral functions and 'Loshn-Koydesh 1 
(the Hebrew and Aramaic of the Talmud) was the unmarked language 
for writing. While of course there were exceptions to this 
general pattern, a special kind of diglossia like this, not un- 
common in other societies (Spolsky 1981), reflected the' language 
specialization and sociolinguistic situation th&t characterized 
European Jewish life until the period of the emancipation . In 
this paper, I wish to trace' the origin of this pattern in earlier 
times, showing how Jewish literacy in the thousand years or so 
that followed the loss of national independence was specialized 
not just for register or function but also for language. Among 
these specialized functions, I shall discuss in particular the 
unique style of mediated literacy that was associated with > the 

writing down of the Talmud or Oral Law. 1 

• ■ ■ ; . ^ ■ 

JEWISH TRIGLOSSIA AND LITERACY IN THE FIRST CENTURY 

The Jews of first century Palestine were triglossic, using 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Greek for different purposes and in different 
parts of the country (Rabin 1976) . Aramaic was the language 
of commerce and oi l^gal documents, the language of intercourse 
with mpst non- Jews, and the mother tongue of Jews in .Galilee. 
Hebrew was the language of learning and of prayer, the language u 
of the sacred texts, and the mother tongue of Jews from the 
villages ind towns 'of Judea . Greek was the language for commu- 
nication with the Roman government and the preferred language of 
those in close contact with, it, the language for trade with the 



many Greek cities and colonies in Palestine, and the mother 
tongue of Jews who lived in such cities . Outside of Palestine 
Jews throughout the Greek and Roman world, including Asia Minor, 
and Egypt and later Italy, used Greek as their mother tongue; 
Jews living in Babylon spoke Aramaic . 

There were similar distinctions in literacy. While* Greek 
was the language of government, and while there are occasional 
cases of Jews writing in it, its principal use as a literacy' 
language was by the Jews of Egypt. Aramaic was the language for 
commercial and official documents in much of Asia Minor ; Jewish v 
marriage contracts and bills of divorce were written in it, a 
practice that has continued until this day. Also written in 

Aramaic, but as we shall note , of f icially) frowned > on, were trans - 

,..■.■■■*."■ 

lations of the Written Law into Aramaic , called the Targum. But 
the Targum was considered to be a part of the Oral Law; as such, 
it should be neither written down nor read out, btit rather recited 
orally, a verse at a time, during the public reading of the Written 
Law. And the language for the Written Law was Hebrew. 

SACRED TEXT LITERACY 

1 In the first century, the skills and knowledge required for 

literacy in, the sacred texts of the Written Law were divided, 
between two roles, the layman and the specialist . The ordinary 
educated , layman was expected to be able to read aloud, with 
correct cantillation, from a Scroll of the Law when called on to 
do so as part of public worship . The specialist, called a 1 sofer ' 
or scribe had several tasks all concerned with maintaining the 
accuracy and the integrity of the, text: first, he was a copyist- 
second, he taught young boys how to read the text correctly; and 



third, he taught the TarRum/, the most elementary level of 

i 

interpretation of the text, 

The particular kind o/f literacy "that was involved , with 
its necessity for learning froto a teacher and its insistence 
on traditional authority higher than the text itself, was, I 
believe, particularly significant and fundamental to the main- 
tenance of flexibility iti Jewish religious thought and life. 
The Rabbis insisted that the Written Law must always be written 
down, must be copied from a written text a letter at a time, 
must be read aloud in public worship only ^ from a written text, 
and must be taught from a written text. But the orthographical 
system was incomplete: the text lacked vowels or cantillation 
marks; and the texts included forms- called 'K' tiv 1 that are taken 
to be mistakes and must be rep. laced by others ('K'ri') in the 
reading. As a result, the text could not be approached directly; 
even someone who had learned t(o read Hebrew still needed to 
read each part of the Bible from a teacher. The Rabbinic ban 
on written translations and the attacks on such translations as 
were~ made (there is a special fast day mourning £he Septuagint) 
combined with this literacy style to avoid the possibility of 
unmediated approach to the text. In a society where there is . 
strict control over access to learning, such a policy could be 
associated with tight central control of interpretation and 
belief, but in a case like this, where there was encouragement 
of a high level of popular literacy, which involved by definition 

education both in the Written Law and in the Oral law that 

; : - , ' ..... \ 

interpreted i*ti the result was not just to avoid establishing 
the absolute authority of the written over the spoken word, but 



also to maintain the flexibility that goes along with oral 
teaching. This continued, as we shall see, even after new 
orthographic' conventions made approach to the ^Written Law much 
simpler. 

WRITING DOWN THE ORAL LAW 

The Rabbis of the Talmudic period did little writing: their 
composition was oral, and was transmitted orally. Indeed, in 
the Talmud we find a specific ban on writing- down these oral 
teachings. This rule for the Oral Law was the converse of that 
for the Written Law; while both were learned by memorization, the 
Written Law could only be read from a text, the Oral Law only 
quoted from memory. While there probably were some written 
versions of ' some "of 'the' Oral Law, they were likely to have been 
notebooks or collections of materials jiot regularly taught in 
the- academies and so more liable to-be forgotten. The codifi- 
cation of the Mishna, the core of the Oral Law, in the second 
century and of the Talmud in the sixth were both presumably in . 
response to threats to the educational systems that had until 
then guaranteed the accurate transmission of the authentic oral 
traditions. But how, 'once the Talmud was written, could the 
living, flexibility of oral transmission be maintained? In the 
case of the Written Law , until the work of the Masoretes to be 
discussed below, the orthographic conventions involving incomplete 
recording of an archaic text made unmediated access virtually 
'impossible. But the Talmud had no such immediate defence: it 
was written in contemporary varieties of Hebrew ani Aramaic that 
were quite close to the spoken varieties. The defence was f 
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provided by developing a mode of literacy, n specific style, 
that maintained the need for mediation, so that, to quote the 
words of a present-day head of a Yeshiva, the Oral Law "exists 
only to the extent that it is taught", and "it assumes the char- 
acter and personality of the teacher" (Brovender 1981) . 

The particular method chosen to achieve this end will be 
clear to anyone who attempts to tead a page of Mishna (the 

earliest compilation) 0r Gemarra' (the l^ter collection, the two 

■■*.*,/■ . 
together forming the ^Talmud) , for it at once becomes clear that 

one is dealing not with -a set of carefully-argued and structured 

decisions, but rather with a record of debates , discussions , and 

unresolved questions . Some of the features that call for the 

3 ' 

mediation of a teacher are : 

1. A text refers both to material that precedes and follows 
it; a reader is expected to know the whole text while reading any 
part of it'. 

2. Biblical references, of which there are a very great 
number, are made by quoting a few key words; readers are assumed 
to know the full context. 

3. ' Arrangement is sometimes topical, sometimes associa- 
tional, sometimes mnemonic. For instance, if a source is quoted 
as relevant to a particular issue, the Mishna will often then 
give several other statements from that source before returning 
to the issue under c'onsideratibru 

4. Rejected law, that is to say, .opinions that were not 
accepted, are included, alongside accepted rulings. 

5. There are complex rules for arriving at decisions in 
disputes between the opinions cited in the Mishna &nd in the 
Gemarra/ ■ 
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6. There are complex rules for identifying the twenty- 
one different varieties of material included in the Gemarra, 

7. Many opinions are quoted anonymously, but the reader 
must know how to identify the author. 

8.. Finally, and this problem is a later one, the reader 
must know both tfebrew and Aramaic, the Loshn-Koydesh in which 
the Talmud is written. ■' , 

Brovender (1981) summarizes the goals and, results of this 
style: 

The, text doesn't appeared to strive for clarity, 
instead it provides us with' unanswered questions 
and conflict inp/ statements .... the inconsistencies 
and evasiveness are intentional, and they are intended 
to be resolved by each and every generation. 

Even when compilations of laws and practical rules books 

like Ramban's Mishne Tora were written later, they were assumed 

to benefit from similar discussion; thus, the established way 

to read,- or rather, to learn, a passage of Talmud (and even a 

comoi lation -of laws derived from.it) is for a teacher and pupils 

to f^o through it sentence by sentence, considering all sides of 

any opinion, probing for inconsistencies, seeking and resolving 

conflicts within the text or with other texts, takingftheir own 
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part, in other words, in the centuries- long debate of which the 

4 

text under study records one segment. Thus, the text is important 
but never autonomous, never more authoritative than the tradition 
it serves . J 

EASIER ACCESS TO THE WRITTEN LAW 

If we interpret the writing down of the Talmud as an .attempt 
to safeguard its transtnissiott^tfhout fixing or even fossilizing 
its content, we may similarly regard the Jwork of the Masoretes 
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as an attempt to preserve in writing at a time of. social Inata- 
bllity knowledge that was until than transmitted orally. 
Starting in the sixth or seventh century, the Masoretos developed 
systems of writinjj down vowels and recording cantillation,, with 
the major oerlod of activity in establishing the Tiberinn system 
comin« in the ninth century. A text with vowels and accents la 
clenrlv much more accessible. It is interesting to note that 
even this development did not mean that the text was not com- 
nletely unmediated. First, only scrolls without vowels or * 
accents were permitted for use in public worship: scrolls or 
codices with such additional marks had lower status and could 
not be used by^the reader or leader of a service, Second, seeing 
that Hebrew was no longer the regular spoken language of the Jews , 
access to the text of the Written Law continued to require a 
period of training by a teacher, assuring continued mediation. 

THE WRITING DOWN OF PRAYERS ' ; 

The writing down of prayers is also comparatively late. 
During the time of the Second Temple, public prayers were either 
recited from memory or composed orally according to established 
formulae, and there was a Rabbinic ban on writing them down. 
This prohibition seems to .have been in force until the end of 
the Talmudic period, so that written prayer books do not appear 
until the > Gaonic period. There is. evidence o£ the existence of 
some prayer books in the. eighth and even seventh century but 
the first complete prayer book, the Seder Rav Amram Gaon , dates 
from the ninth century. The lateness of this development and 
the already developed strength of the importance of local tradi- 
tions militated against standardization; whi'le there was a common 
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Ktmeral form, there w«a enormous variation in local traditions 

of prayer, ho that no two communitiea ware lively to be identical 

5 

oh all polntn oF practice. 

The prayer book*) uIho involved a kind of mediated literacy, 
Thu vuwoIh are neneraliy marked, but the melody to be uaed wan 
r r/nU c 1 ojvn l and ha.d to be learned, Similarly, the fact that 
prayer m coritlnued to be recited and compoaetl in Hebrew meant 
that congregants had Co learn what they meant, The tradition 
of composition in Hebrew precedes the development of a prayer - 
hook. While there wan a lon*v period of prestige for spontan- 
uoua and novel compoalt ions p there early developed a practice 
of making copies of some of the more successful compositions for 
use bv other cantors/ ^ " 

UNMKDI ATED LITERACY IN HEBREW AND THE VERNACULAR 

The latter part of our period is marked by the develooment 
and increasing ur>e of various kinds of unmediated literacy, most 
commonly in Jewish varieties of coterri tor i^tl languages, but 
also in Hebrew. The replacement of Aramaic by Arabic as the 
lan^uap,e of Jews of eastern lands as they were conquered by 
Islam wps accompanied by the development of Jewish Literacy in 
Arabic. Two special features must be noted,- As a . general rule , 
most. Jewish writing was in what Blau (1965) has labelled Middle 
Arabic : the vnriety of vernacular city Arabic used mainly by 
Jews and Chri st ians : and not in the Classical Arabic used by 
those who had studied the Quran and other such texts. 

One of the most significant of these developments of unmedi- 
ated literac.VoWas the increasing practice of teaching Jewish Law 
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by correspondence; letters sent by authorities in one country 
ip response to questions sent from Jews in other countries. 
While there was some evidence of letters from Palestine to 
Babylonia in Talmudic times repprting\on new interpretations of 
the Law, the gerieral ban on writing down the Oral-Law worked to 
slow down any widespread7use of letters . However , .with the 
completion , of the Talmud, the 'situation was^ changed , and from 
the .sixth century on, letters became' abnormal way. for spreading 
interpretations and answering queries^. During this period, the 
most? respected authorities were in Babylonia ^ and the Gaonirn, 
the Heads 6f the two major academies there , became the principal 

• . ■! ■ A ' 

sources. To them came letters from all parts of the growing 
Diaspora, and their answers , or Responsa as . they ate called , 
started to explain and later £o develop the I^w. Initially, 
the answers tended to be brief, for the questions "came from 
people without full knowledge of the" Oral La\ga. ' As time* went '•' J v 
on, and there was an increase i*T Jewish l ea ning in the West, 
the questions and the. responses longer. |^^^re complex, and the 
status of the ^Responsa changed from something of immediate <to 
something of -permanent value-. Accompanying ; this increasing- 1 ' 
importance; and reflecting the 'higher 'learning jof the recipient , 
Respon^sa started to be writ^tMBto century in Hebrew or 



irvf the Loshn-Koydfesh af thef Talmud* Jy \ *>>r\ ? \ : - - v> ^ . 

• . v V . ' " ■■ ./..•"? V//" ••••;-*'.■ Ay- ; ; 

During the earlier par.cN^f the m period , however , ife woul r d 



Msg em that unmediated literacy-was Mluseful but accidental Dart • 
of "^^bholar ' s skills . The most Mtehly, valued forms of literacy 
we those associated with the Wmtten;|and Oral Laws. Anyone 

:whb xSSpuld.,' as a result of ' train f||g\. in^hese areas , write-down 

v * ■ ^ If 
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the vernacular language he used in . daily life had 'available a 
means of keeping persona! records or communicating with family ♦ 
members, or trading partners, or religious authorities at a 

distance. The patterq of 1 Jewish life in Ejurope , . with tiny scattered 

v ... i . % 

■ . ^ * ■ ■ ' 

communities, each of which 'considered it essential to maintain 
religious, commercial, and family contact with Jews all over / 
the Jewish world, must have played a mag or part in raising the 
value of control of: unmediated literacy' But these developments 
* were not enough to overcome the basic notions that had been 
developed that kept writing in its: place as the aid to. trans- 
mission but not the ultimate authority for •Jewish thought . 

4i " " • ' ■ . . . 

■•*-."■ ' * -. 

Literacy thus became a servant , but *not a master. 
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NOTES 

Work on this paper began when the author held a Lady Davis 
Visiting Professorship at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
and it was also supported in part by at grant (NIE-G-7.9-0179) 
from the National Institute of °Education to the University of 
New Mexico 

1. I have adapted the terms mediated-unmediated from Weinrich 
(1980) who uses them to distinguish an unmediated language 
used "for face-to-face communication or the expression of 
amotions 11 from one that is mediated or "bookish". As will 
become clear, I use the term "mediated literacy" to refer to 

a kind of writing that is not intended to be autonomous, but 
is written on the assumption that the reader will approach it 
with the mediation of a teacher. 

2. Elsewhere, Rabin (1981) develops this notion of diglossia 
as a definition of Jewish languages. The material in this 
sectidn and the next is more fully developed in Spolsky (in 
press) . 

3. these particular rules seem to have been first set down in . 
the middle of the twelfth century . 

4. As' an example of a text that is presumably intended to be 
unmediated, accessible without a teacher , one may cite the 
Encyclopedia Talmudica currently being edited and published. 
Evidence of the strength of the learning tradition is provided 
by the existence of at least one group I know of that is meeting 
regularly t.o study a section from the Encyclopedia, sentence 

by sentence, using the same techniques they would use to study 
the Talmud itself. 

5. Thus, while a particular congregation will choose a prayer^ 
book, the prayer book chosen will not be the final authority 

on /all matters of public worship. 
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In earlier studies (Spolsky, 1981), we have drawn attention 
to- the existence of a variety of diglossia where a vernacular 
language is unmarked for oral use and a second language, usually 
standard or classical is unmarked for writing. Thus? while Navajo 
is still the main spoken language on the Navajo Reservation, English 
is used for writing almost with very rare exceptions. Similarly, 
'while most Paraguayans can and -do speak Guar an i , it is rarely used 
for writing, a role almost completely filled by Spanish. (Engelbrecht 
and Ortiz, 1983) The Kingdom of Tonga presents a markedly con- 
trasting picture , with near universal literacy in Tongan and about 

2 

- half the population also reported to be literate in English. 

' As we have argued elsewhere (see Spolsky, Engelbrecht and Ortiz, 
1982), it is revealing to take a functional approach to the des- 
cription of literacy, treating it as a societal as well as an indi- 
vidual phenomenon and looking for distributional variation by domain 
and function. Applying this approach, literacy in Tongan and in 
English turn out to. be unevenly divided, reflecting a similar pat- 
tern of societal bilingualism. 

Tongan remains the unmarked language for oral use: in the home, 
in the community (including on radio 3 and at public meetings) , in 
the many churches, as the official medium for most secondary ed- , 
ucation, in stores and. in government except at the higher levels 
of administration, when' the presence of expatriates makes it neces- 
sary .tf use English. The Legislative Assembly, the Cabinet and the 
Privy Council conduct their business in Tongan, although an inter- 
preter was used until the nineteen sixties while there was still a 
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non-Tongan. Minister of Finance. Spoken. English is used basically 
for conversation with non-Tongan expatriates, visitors, and tourists 
although there are a number of Tongans with overseas training or 
long experience overseas who find it comfortable to speak English to 
fellow professionals and a few even who are reported to speak 
English at home and to their children. 

In the government primary schools, which now account for over 
90% of the children, Tongan is the official and actual medium of 
instruction throughout the system with English used only for English- 
language and English reading classes.. Oral English and initial 
reading in English are taught from the first year on. 5 At the 
secondary school level, official policy is to use English as the 
medium for instruction; but, this policy is reported to be more on 
the breach than in the observance, teachers finding it necessary 
(and administrators encouraging them in this) to explain subject 
matter in Tongan. In classes that we observed, the teacher would , . 
'make a statement in English, explain it in Tongan, and ask •questions 
about it in Tongan. Only non-Tongan teachers , of whom there are 
few, are likely to use only English. However , the. Principal of 
Tonga College, herself a strong supporter of the use of T6ngan, 
conducts school assemblies in English except when parents are 
present, .At Queen Salote College, however, daily devotions are in 
Tongan. . At that . school , the language used in teachers' meetings is 
likely to be English if either of the two non-Tongan teachers are 
present, or Tongan when the Tongan gardeners and cooks are there. 
School prefects conduct at their meetings in Tongan. At the 



tertiary level, teaching at the Atenisi Institute is done in 
English except for Tongan classes . At the Teachers 1 College, it 4 
is in both Tongan and a little English. In the words of acting 
principal, "we teach in English officially, but actually in Tongan: 
you ha^| to get the'message across. 11 By-vthe time they complete, 
primary students appear to achieve a minimal threshold level of spoken 
English, but they would generally appear to be below the level 
required for secondary instruction. 

In recent years, kindergartens have begun to appear in Tonga. 
They tend to be. community based and often short-lived. Although 
they are not officially funded or recognized, their presence is 
another indication of the Tongans' desire for education. Tongan 
is used as the language for instruction with little English 
introduced through songs and rhymes. 

The literacy situation shows perhaps a s lightly stronger tilt 
towards English, but Tongan literacy continues to be strong. While 
street and road signs intended for tourists, and advertising pos- 
ters brought from overseas are all in English, •stores of all sizes 
generally have lists of goods available and other notices written 
in Tongan and English, giving clear evidence that Tongans are 

assumed td be literate. Letters to and from family- members away 

■ ■ ■ ■ i 

at schools or overseas are written in Tongan, as aref the letters 
that secondary school students write to make assignations with 
their boyfriends or girlfriends. 6 Most homes have , on the wall, 
a government almanac printed in Tongan. The 1981 , telephone 
directory has seventeen pages of bilingual instructions. English, 
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however ,, appears to be the written language of commferce » waitresses 
and shop assistants in Nuku'alofa using it to write bills and orders 
A good deal of administrative correspondence in government' is in 
English, although at least one cabinet minister insists in writing 
all letters to Tongans in Tojigan. Secondary school reports are 
usually written in English. Tonga College, however, sends them out 
in Tongan . Records of the meeting of the Legislative Assembly are 
kept in Tonga, while recorcjs of Cabinet and Privy Council are kept 
in both Tongan and English. The Roman Catholic Bishop issues pas- 
toral letters in Tongan , writes to individual Tongan priests in 
Tongan, but issues circular letters in English to all his clergy 
who include expatriates. 

The Bible is available in Tongan, both in a revised translation 
and in an older version that has been reprinted. While there are 
Catholic translations of some of the Gospels, all churches now use 
the same versions. Bible reading is an important activity, not 
just on Sunday, a day when all commercial activity is forbidden by 
law, but also throughout the week. .All churches have prayer 
books- and hymnals ' in Tongan; there are also a number of religious 
booklets i# Tongan on sale in Nuku'alofias *only bookstore which is 
owned by the Free We sleyan Church of Tonga. The Church of the 
Latter Day Saints in Tonga also maintains an ^extensive program Q.f 
publication* in the Tongan language. ^ Major Morman works have been 
published in Tongan and a translation o^f these papers. 

Apart from religious material, the principal reading matter 
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available in Tongan is provided by the newspapers. Since 1964, 
the government has published a weekly newspaper in two seperate 
editions: one in Tongan and the other in English. On the initia- 
tive 6f the present King when he was Prime Minister ,_a daily bi- 
lingual information sheet was replaced by a four page weekly news- 
paper; two thousands copies of which were printed in Tongan and 
•five hundred in English. In 1982, nine thousand copies of the twelve 
page Tongan edition and fifteen hundred copies of the twelve page 
English edition are published; 65% are sold to school children and 
teachers; about a thousand copies go overseas. Expatriates, tourists, 
government officials and secondary school students buy the English 
edition. Taking into account that publication is weekly, it is 
likely'that most Tongans have a chance to read the newspaper. In 
the immediate aftermath of the 1982 hurricane, 20,000 copies of a 
special 32 page bilingual edition was sold out within a day and so u 
was a second printing of 5,000. Since the beginning of 1982, the 
* Roman Catholic Church of Tonga has also been publishing a newspaper. 
Edited by Bishop Finau, with the advice of thirteen community leaders, 
it appears monthly and already has a paid circulation of 8,000 
clearly reaching the wider population of Tongans, of whom the Roman 
Catholics constitute only 16%. Plans are also reported for the pub- 
lication of a Wesleyan newspaper. These high circulation figures, are 
themselves the" best evidence of the strength of literacy in the 
Tongan language and the strong desire for reading material in the 

language ... . • •• • 

From our observations, Tongan children learn to read their own 



language quickly and easily. Even before they come to school, 
they see their parentis reading the Bible at home and at phurch 
and observe a good deal of casual literacy all around them* 
The walls of primary classes are covered with teacher-made 
posters and signs and labels in Tongan and English. The method 
for teaching beginning Tongan reading is based on syllabification. 
Children are taught to match sounds to letters and to join vowel 
with consonant sounds in syllables. The Tongan alphabet is com- 
posed of seventeen Roman characters, twelve of which represent 
the vowel sounds which are marked with a dash on top to indicate 
a long sound. Later, reading is taught through teacher-made 
sentence strips and copying sentence patterns and stories from 
the blackboard and walftncharts prepared by the teachers. At later 
stages use is made of newspapers; the Ministry Has also prepared 
material reprinted from the newspaper. There \s , however, an evident 
and serious shortage of reading material in Tonga, a deficiency 
recognized by the Ministry. Neither in the small, newly established 
Public Library in the basement of the Basilica nor in the secondary 
school libraries that we saw was there any collection of books in 
Tongan. Most primary school and secondary school textbooks are, 
therefore, in English, all published overseas and a good proportion 
specifically intended for the South. Pacific . The secondary school 

system works towards three external examinations; a Tongan higher 

7 " 

leaving certificate at the end of the fourth form and New Zealand 
school certificate and university entrance examination at the end 
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of fifth and nlxth forms respectively. Apart from the Tongan 
paper In the Higher Leaving Certificate, all these examinations 
rrniMl bo taken in Kngllsh. It is clear then that the general 
weight of Ionian secondary education is placed on the develop- 
ment of English literacy. English literacy is highly valued 
as a means of obtaining a good job locally and school success is 
seen as a gateway to further education overseas. 

It is clear, also, that Tongan society is marked by a kind 

of biliteracy comparatively unusual in the world of today with 

•I 

strong popular vernaculai: literacy for personal, religious, news 
paper and governmental functions , and growing English literacy 
for commerce, administration and education. What, we must then 
ask, were the factors that led to this situation? What accounts 
for the widespread literacy? What is the explanation of the 
acceptance and maintenance of literacy in the vernacular? And 
how was literacy in English added? 
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Literacy was Introduced into Tonga by the Wealeyan 
miHMlonalren In 1829, when the first successful school was opened 
by Nat ioniel Turner and William Cross.. These schools set out to 
reach children 'and adults to read and write In the Tongan language 
(UUukefu, S. 1974:1980, p. 55.). Turner himself developed an 
orthography and in 1829, sent a book to Sydney to be printed 
covering the alphabet, spelling l^fisons, the- Creation and the Fal} , 
and other Biblical topics, a catechism, twelve hymns, and the Ton 
Commandments (Lakutefu, S. 1974:1980, p. 56.). Cross in the mean- 
time had prepared li^le books in the form of tracts. Children 
read them to their parents at home and some of the newly literate 
took t hen home to read to friends in some distant parts' of the 
island. Reading and writing quickly became popular. Commander 
Laws,' who visifed Tongatapu In 1829, reports that many of the chiefs 
could make t hemselves understood in English and when; asked , Would 
■ write down the names of the islands or, a sLate. The missionaries 
told Laws that in the fivu months ttiey had been .teaching, they had 
used up their stock of materials written in Tongan and, therefore,^ 
were starting to read English (Lakutefu, S., p. 57.). In April, 
1831, William Woon set up the first printing pi ess in Tonga and 
published a school book containing four pages of which 3,000 copies 
' were printed (Lakutefu, p. 57.). It is clear then that literacy 
in Tongan was firmly and quickly launched. How can this eagerness 
to learn reading and writing be explained? 

The basic explanation almost certainly lies in the Tongan 
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respect for knowledge In general and for European knowledge In 

particular. In his excellent' account of Tongan society during ., 

the period of early contact (1806-1810), Wl 1 1 ianr Mariner (Martin, 
8 

1817:1981) refers, on a number of occasions, to Tongan respect' 

*• 

for European knowledge and for writing, through which it was 
communicated. ThuH , for Instance, the younger Flnau expresses 
a desire to accompany Mariner to England so that he might learn 
to' rend hooks of history and to study astronomy and so* learn to 
think llkl> a European (Martin, p. 263). The minds of the Europeans 
hi* considers superior to those of Tongans, as iron axes are to 
stone axes, not- In essence, txit because "of habitual reflection 
and study, and the use of writing, by which a man could leave 
behind him all that he had learnt In his lifetime. " (Martin, p. 272) 
Reading and writing, then, was seen as the metTiod of access to 
European knowledge and to the power of European religion . The 
longing for education continued. Speaking in 1851, King George 
Tupou T calls for support for k the missionaries 1 work to build 
schools. In a sermon, he says, "See what knowledge has done for 
the white man? See whit ignorance has done for the men of this 
land! Is -it that; white men are born more wise? Is It that they 
ar# naturally more capable than others? . No; but they have obtained 

^knowledge. . . .This is> the principal cause of^fhe difference." • 
(Young quoted i n LatukTef u , p. 75.). 

This enthusiasm accounts, for v the eagerness with, which the 
Tongans sought education and accepted literacy/ but it does not 
by itself, explain why that Literacy would be in the vernacular 

•"rather than in the English ifrhich the missionarieSr. also brought A 
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•with; them.*? /ToMxpl'^^his', / two v^^\£attpTCs must\ba adduced 
. The . £ ir st is -ft^^^i^l ipgne sg o £;t^ thems elve s J to 

; \^ frad as its fimdame^l- 



^rincip'i^ Presbyterian ism, Indepei^^^y, 

Episcopacy, and Government ,. about 

:^ . which theVe ^m serious persons, 
. %tir the G 1 or i d J| • G|>' s? pe IV o f ;;• the , |lf s s M G o d to the Heathen, . . . 11 

(Garrett, 19^82^ the 

' Bible into the^j^rig^ a first major task • 

^and.one which tfrd|Inil|^ early as 1829. Moreover, ; 



when tlfey : fototk learn English, they * 

/■■•Y"\v v - ■> ," ■ V/^#, v •• \ - . • 

/- \ accepted the cK^fBB^ Tongan in order to , ; 

- vteach in itf *^ of these translators was 

■ ; ;j;e^ Vftouit'oMf^ with the help 6f his students, 

■ score s^oiKb^ two volumes of EWorld 

; h j4*t ;o ir v . Mi t ton ' g 1b ar ad i s'er Los't > two volumes of P ilRrim' s ' ProgrgsS , . 



^and a geography- of the. Holy Land. Moulton, too, as Principal of 
'"-Tuppvi. College, published a College Magazine which included, among 
..\ :; P^her things, a collection of Tongan poetry. In such missionaries 
: ^ : ^antf ^educaitors as Moulton and Balker , the Tongans had people' willing ; 

let- fe'li^m gain European knowledge in their own language . . > ^r; - \ 
Vfc A second crucial factor in the development and indigeniEation 
. -of Tongan. vernacular literacy was the existence of indigenous 
<v functions to which it might usefully be applied." Seal Ion and , ,? ; 
Section (1982), in an interesting paper, have suggested; that just ; 

as there .are many ' kinds of literacy, so there might be several^ ■;:*$*!>!- 

' ■ ■ ' ' : . •■' ' * • . •■■■.»•■ • ' ■■ • \ ■ ■•. ; ■/ 

■ •, -. ... , • » . . • • . ..- *■.;*;•>. 



- k^ids: of preli.teracy. Reading Mariner,' s account of p^eliter^^-^^y. 
Tc*nga, one is struck time and again by situations that seem.; tq ' >. J 
call ior literacy. .The Toogans traveled a great deal anti/ communi- v ■/ 
cation from one: island to another was of vital importance £for the . .. • 
maintenance, of the political power qr independence .of the various / % 
chief $ . ' The older King Finau 'is fascinated when Marine* explains' 1 • . , 
and- demonstrates to him the possibility of s ending s eai/ed^me s s age s : / 

over great distances . Finau considers 'this to be 'a most ifobLe 
invention;* but added that it would' not do for.. the*Ton^yislarid&pJ^ 
few there would be nothing, but . disturbances and ' cons pir?t%s|p. ;V / ' ; 

" and .-he should not be sure of -his life, perhaps , another month; : 

». - He saisd, howevfe>;£iocu&r^ ' 5 • 

■ : self and ;for ; ill \^e4^ : 0^0^.\ t hat >he ; might, make . love with* / ^ 
less ris«* of discovery , * and ."not ;so nnich chance pf incurring the / ' ■ 

'" vengeance their husbartdsV' (Martiri; pp. 93-94) . A centralized 

monarchy "could anqfdid in -£*ct benef it very rapidly- from, literacy, " • 
\ arid from the beginning -the' Tongan monarchy .has made^.full use; >f 

literacy in Tongan in order to proclaim Its constitution and ... 
> govtern land. Before literacy, one of the central features of , 

; ■'. •l^gan-; government^ was holding ^ geneeral . assembly or^f ono- at which a r. 

■■ l&chief would give specific instructions to his dependents (Martin, p. 166);, 
After the centralization of power, fonos continued to be held every 
" month; attendance of every male and female over the age of twenty- 
jone being -required by law (Tupouniua, 1977, p. 7). Government can . 

■"i- thus communicate directly.. 

' A second indigenous function for literacy. was the preservation! .; , 

ERIC' " ■>'■ • • 



of fi.nekspeeches. Mariner himself learned such a speech by * 
heat,t' (Martin, pp. 22^7) . I . W. Roberts , Principal of the 
Government College .in 1882 , introduced <a system of Pittmah short- 
^hand in Tongan-. Thomson (1894) reports widespread use of this 
ability: the sixth forms would transcribe the weekly sermon in 
sh^ftnthandi the secretary to the cabinet could quote take down a 
speeph ;in shorthand "faster than a speaker could utter the words 
and the records of the meetings, of . the Legislature Assembly grew 
"to ..unmanageable dimensions." • ' ' 

Literacy also appears to have been used, -as.Finau guessed, it 

would, for love letters . Thomson ..tells of the lover's note left in 
' ■ : -' . • . * / ■ ■ 

a cipher known to the younger generation of Tongans in the early 

1880'W:, and the principal of the secondary school reported to us the 

large numbers of letters received by her students on Thursdays aK' v, 

making plans' for meetings of Friday afternoons when school finishes 

..early/. ; " '' . . J 'm : '' *' 

> We see then that ' the introduction of literacy in Tongan met - 
a number of the necessary conditions we .outlined in an earlier paper 
...^nolsky. Engelbrecht , and'ortiz, 1982). First , those who introduced 
f'iSl%:he missionaries were, willing to have literacy in the vernacular 
Literacy was found to be useful/ by traditionally influential 
members of the community, that is to say by the King and the Nobles 
he chose to help him govern. Third, literacysdn the vernacular 
was used not just for the alien function of a new religion but for 

v ■ , ' ' ■ • 

native functions; at the same time the introduced religion was . 
itself rapidly nativized so that prayer and Bible study vin Tongan , 



■ iwiiW". . ; ■■■ . ' » •' "eft/.-" " . ' ; '■ ■' 

^ifei/t-.;'-. ■■■ . ■■■ 
came t o seem completely normal . ■ ^"^^^^^bifiv _thei:e >§B continued ♦ 

* ' -txjj^fe widespread use of Tongan as a spoken i^gtiag^: 7 '/ All :t;h^S^. - *- V -.: 

^ ^br^itibns have been met. The final one, amairitenance supported by ; . : 

■ t ..... - _ ' . ■/ * • •' ; ;:. '! . 

^i^erful educational system under local control, we will, heed; ;- ' • ; 

-/to consider In the ne^t section where we look, at the threat to 
Tonjgan literacy posed by English'. 

For much of the world today, in spite of lengthy and expensive 
$ national and international/private and governmental campaigns," the 

' ■.&■/'"'" Jy" ' v'. •" •'••v— . , 

'•t'i'4! Achievement f o£^ popular literacy remains a, distant goal. In Tonga, 

dvisf prq6letf: ; ; Kasf '%ong -heen solved ; here , rather , 'the issue, at 
^^^'e^vi^^ffi^^cising educational administration appears to be the ... • . 
Hi. loss'- of^Ongan literacy attested to by students who pass English 
l\_^^^iii:^/cmgan iii the higher learning examination. As a result, 
^}! ';it^| Sp^cfposed in the next five year development plan, to make a , : ,«j 
l^,dl|iiWge : Vin. the 'primary school curriculum and delay the teaching of , ^ 
/ifegli s h reading 'un til the third year.. Administrators expect some f > \ 
f ''^GpnftHun i t y oppo s i,t io n ^o. thi s propos ed change , for, as in much of the 
/j? world today, the principal role of education has come to be seen as 
••' access to the modern world of .technology and economic success 

>'•#■'' >;; 7 ."'. . . . • ; . • . 

/; tjfrough one of -the world langu&ges ^ ■ ■ , 

'~;'\ :: ■. '■ : t • ■ '''..•<■''•'• 

ti/ltf Knowledge of English has come to be a mark of educational 

if and economic success. Not only expatriates but also senior Tongan., 

$ . officials in .government use. English, and the gauntries in which so ";| 

many Tongans now have relatives who have^ emigrated:'. New Zealand, ^ 

Australia, the JJnit^d States are English speaking. . 
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ParentheaHKili>-Ti^'' c< ^ " be noted that Tongan immigrants 
to' these countries make considerable effort to maintain their - ..•',/ 
Tongan identity. .They keep up their own churches which conduct 
; sivices in Tongan; they come together to • celebrate 'in .. traditional 
ways holidays, weddings , Q and funerals. They maintain contact with 
the islands, corresponding as we have mentioned about in Tongan and 
subscribing to the Tongan edition of the Chronicle. At the same 
time, these people must be communicating to their relatives in .the . 
islands the importance of mastery of English for economic' success . 

As we have mentioned above, the nineteenth century missionaries 
such as Moulton and Baker werer strongly committed 'to the maintenance 
-of fhe Tongan ia.nguage^an<j { t:b . publication in it. It appears that 
0 their successors.; were less concerned with this and put more emphasis 
in their schools, on encouraging the teaching and learning of English. . 
te^^e: ; sanie .^nie i; Huring the period- from .1900 until 1970, the | 
^^«iehce"of ; '^arge numbers of expatriates in critical government j T 
" ^Ibsiticms must have fostered the rflJ^ve towards English.' When the- 
H " present Kirig became Minister of Education' in lg42* Tie launched,, a ■ 
major educ^tiott^|; reforfe reorganization of the^slem, establish-,/ , 
ment of the Teachers ' Co^ege, fticrease of ge&i$*s ? salaries -J^t^e 
level of other public servants and modif ic;a^ohr ■■of t the orthography. 
New schools were built aff& primary:>ehoo Is previously conducted by 
the churches were taken over by Government .' 1 lNPfc ; have •mentioned 
above /action also in starting the weekly newspaper; lack of > 
, x re , sour ! c'es, however, appear to have prevented the development ot 
■ ' reading material in Tongan and a good deal of emphasis in the 
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schools moved to "the teaching of English. 

With the Tongan thirst for education, primary schools were 

seen as only, a stepping stone for secondary' education. £dtnis*sion > 

\ • ... ■ 

to secondary schools is competitive and based on an examination, 

two parts of which were, in English. While some vocational training 

is offered, the secondary schools^with arcademic programs have 

higher prestige., Thus , Tonga High School appears , to have the highest 

status and Nukunuku Secondary School reports loss of students to 

church schools since including ' its vocational emphasis. Similarly, 



^ir 



the Latter Day Saints Church reports that their high sch<^r campus- 

torn ' \ " ■ • » ' •■ 

with an academic p^'ogYam is preferred over the campus with a, 
vocatipnal program, ,^'hr^^actors pull secondary school^ towards 
•English: the Yalu^^fJ^^S^ 'a^^. means of wider coinmu^abionf 
the goal *o£ pr ep^ild^^^^fi t s 1 or external examinations ; t^hat^are 



■i^v&riglislv materials in the ;...^v' ^ 

p^^^an^iS^. - In spite of this^iajid: showing heathy disrespect;; ^ 



teaching in the^s^econdary schools ,.;iS;v : 
qi^^ Oniy'tltie relatively £ew 

non-Tongan teachers or teachers in the^highest forms preparing , 
students ,Mr|^Jew Zealand school certificates are Likely to make' . 
exclusive^^^^f English when teaching subjects other than English. ; 
This appear^to be equally true for Government, M^ho^Lst and _ 
■ Mormqg^ secondary schools. At the same time, it is clear that the V * 
schools suffer /severely from the shortage of -materials in the : - 
Toriftan language. Tongan language classes use Churchward s Grammar ; : 
• :?%^53y,''* Colloco tt. and Havea's collect ion of Tongan proveirbs (1922) ,; , 

and any otfter material 1 teachers can prepare or find. The various 

. ■': V. : "■ '.' •'"•/•.• 

. . : ; 183 ■ 



material translated by Mbulton and Baker is out of £rlnt, unknown , 



.■ \ 

or unavai 



Tonga^lan^uage education policy, forces a critical task in 
balancing the competing demands 6f English §pd Torigan literacy. 
. In the last decade ther^ are Signs that it has perhaps gone too 
far towards English, but the; danger signals have been clearly 
noted. Delaying the teaching >f English reading until the third 
grade, recognizing the current practice of using English as a 
medium of iris truqtion in the secondary school and .coordinating and 
encouraging efforts to reprint; , developr and publish materia^ in 
.the Tqagan language will be crucial s^eps itvasiSring thte'contin- 
uation of viable literacy in Tongan and of a Ifem^ 
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According to Jj^ e 1976 census-, 50% were 'literate in Tongan and 
English; 43% in Tongan otaly, and TU illiterate. Further, 48% 
of household heads were reported to have-had primary education 



and another "4^o some secondary education. 

Apart from three brief news broadcasts ^ in* English from the 
BBC, London, Radio New Zealand, and ABC , Melbourne , all 
broadcasts are in Tongan. 

The vast majority of services in the many churches are in 
Tongan. ^here is a weekly English service in the Anglican 
Church, and English Mass every seconcj Sunday in the Roman ^ 
Catholic Basilica and an interdenominational evening service 
in the Royal Chapel. 



But there are government plans to delay the introduction of English. 
While there is no mail delivery in Tonga, there are over 500. 
post bffice boxes irf the Nuku 1 alof a Post Office and\ in .' 
addition, a list is displayed oi^the, names of people ^for wKigm 
mail fras been received. In the villages, mail is ^eht to and 
distributed by the Town Officer. W 
In the Tongan system, primary school has six classes . Secondary 
school begins with a seventh class followed by tUe first form. 

- * v** • ■ 

Any or all Tongans we asked spoke highly of the accuracy of T 
^Mariner's accounts .< Work is underway to translate Martin's 
book into : " Tongani^tfie English edit ibri was reprinted in, Tonga 
in 1981. . ^ - . . ' ^ 

A written code was adopted in 1839, a further Code-of^Laws 
issuecl in Tongan in 1850 and ammended in 1862^ and a Constitu- 
C'iSfif written in Tongan, was adopted in 1875. 

Tt is instructive to note that the.. ^j^UMM ^ translation of the 
Bible is equally accepted and used bo lies and 



The absence of 'major dialect variety In Tongan is also impor- 
tant to note. 

Beaglehold's 1941 description .of the village of Pangai gives ;< 
a picture of the siti^tion in literacy. At that time, most 
villages could read and write Tongan but only the Town 

> ' ; ...... ■ ■ 

Officer, the church pastor, and a few others made much use 

of literacy for anything other than checking forgotten passages 

in the Bible. 

" W- ■ *. ■ • ■■■■ ■ v , . ■ 

There are, however, occasional campaigns to encourage but not 
'to enforce the speaking of English at school; Nukunuku Secondary 
School , for instance, hjas an English week every month. 
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hi* eftht t nu i ng controversy 'over the language education of ' 
minority children provides J^aaejiningly Inexhaustible supply of 
evidence for those of us ^featj^ee,. Bilingual Education as ft com- 



plex, mult I - facet ed phenomenon'. Among the- labyrinth of issues , 
it in easy to lose one' s way. Those teachers who are, worklti^ in 
the classrooms with minority children can be 'forgiven for their 
readLness to grasp at simple solutions; but there is little that 
can excuse scholars who offer a simple new ^al^sis or label as 
i\ qui ck and e<asy remedy for complex problawL So' I am not 
going to suggest that the sociolinguistiWHftLiteracy is^ the 
ultimate weapon to solve the problems , flkf j^mT uage education for 
minority children or others. My claim'"^ muchTtnore modest: I 
will try to demonstrate that it helps^s^siderstand one important 
factor that we might otherwise not bejiible to account for in 
order to see why some approaches to education are successful in 
some circumstances and why othets are not. I plan in tftis paper 
to do three things: first, to show the pl/ace of literacy in 
language education in general and Bilingual Education and'TESOL 
■in particular; second, to sketch the sociolinguis t,ics of lite- 

racy; and third, q and this will be the main part of the paper, 
'to apply this sketch to a description of three very different 
situations - involving language ^minority Education . 

\ * W lth all the range of factors that are relevant to the 
l r angua^e education of .minority children (Spolsky, Green and 
Read 1976) , the two most important are usually the political ' 
^c^|^-e;ducational . Discussions about bilingualism or Bi- *\ 



ual Education are as likely .to r be political as educational.. 
\fhex\ people in 'Belgium argue whether to offer educatiipn in 
French or Dutch or both, they are talking about a political 



' ' ■ V' 2,/,. ' ' 

qutujt Ion and iiot dealing with the educaCiqnrtl ptobiema created 



by thu fact t hat moat children come to nchooi speaking " m r ['W y 

neither standard language but rather a non-standard dialect ' ■ *>.^W 
or German or a migrant language (Nuatamento # Van Overbe^-aod . >. : />..- "i; J 

VerdoodtVl'9/8) . I t Is^very important therefore, to dtattngulah A: - 

. ■ ■ * - . - • , . ' • Y /f:>:>..:r,'*> - 

i\\\U)\\y; the various issues Involved: and in particular to v ^ ^v\YV'* 

tli st inguish the pedagogical .qucj.jit ion of 'how- bent to; educate 1 ^/ ; /'% *' 

» ' i " • ' SV - - , • L ' v .' ^ 

children of a iiart iculnj; .-VnnguaKe background from the political^ ■ v V ' 
fjue.'Jtloii of~W)i?it *l"angurtge variety they should lean?. But It' is- • ; : * • 



equally important that decisions about 'language education 



policy be gr.oundedvin sociolinguistic reality. Jus£ as I have * ' «. - Y 
previously argued Chat language education* policy must take inttf *: * ' 
account the loc<|l speech community (Sndlsky 1974), so I wili' no^ Y'/-: V* '- 
^ assert that it must recognize the reality of literacy that '^ex^t?s / ^ ' Y 



in the community. Educators may choose to try to change -€H»* : 
situation (as seemss.to.be the case with thq Rock Point program : " 
r .di«cuss below) or to'^tfMd on it (as the Pacific; No£Vthwe$t / . 
ln i^ ln fading program does), but they will be very likely .Co - J 
. fail if they ignore the local societal pat tern of literacy. 

The critical and ^central fact is that in a multilinWal 
society, each language has not just different uses but a/so' 

different attitudes to it and different resulting expectations 

'•* •• 
of use. Using Fishman's terms, just as there is a marked and 

unmarked language in a Bilingual Education program, w^ph the 

marked language being the one that would not be used 'if the 

» * ■ 

program were monolingual , so it is very .of ten the case tb$t 
there is a marked and unmarked iartguage .for literacy and that 
these two languages need not be the same . ^It is this that 
<^connects literacy to Bilingual Education and that m^keVit such > 
q' y 1 * critical issue/ • Because the* lay. cu^lic is generally leSs • - 

eric .;. • • - x »i • v . :;' ,"i8ft ; 
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concerned* about /the spoken language and much more^ interested i. 
; in the ^achievement of an appropriate^ level of individual 
^literacy, learning to read and writ/e is considered the first 
step ,in education^ It is thus natural that reading and writing 
should be so much at the forefront of the public debate over , 
Bilingual Education and TESOL. m ' * 

Even if this argument -.for the importance of literacy is. 
accepted, why^-do we need to have a. sociolinguistics of literacy? 



sn't the term generally used ,for individual literacy, either - 

/ ■ ■ l , ' ". v 

for the minimal ability to read and write or, as in hewspaoer 

ft" , , - ■ 

editorials, for the extent oT education -inland experience of 

the. literature of a language? That use of th<* term is certainly 

• ^ ■■■ : ■ • r • . / . / ' r 

common, but it has turned out to be most worthwhile* Co follow 



1 



the ^suggestions of Ferguson (197?) „ Fishmari (1980) and Stubbs 

. • /. - 1 .. ■ ! ■ « ■ 

.(1980) and study literacy as a social phenomenon, looking at 

; 

'the role played bfr the ^written language in the functioning} of 
a community. There* are two 'complementary approaches to the 



sbciolinguis ties of literacy: we can* look at the social dis- 
tribution of the skill, or we can lookat the functional significance 
.tt of tthe written word. Sortie -examples of functional societal 

literacy wilL^iiake this distinction clearer.- A medieval kingdon^ 
(Bauml 1980), a modern office,' and a Navajo school bqard v 
(Spolsky 1981). are each of them liberate communities , for; 
each depends on the written .medium for records and* communication . 
In each case, however, the access t<^ literacy is through a ^ 
specialist:/ ^ scribe ox** clark, a stenographer, or a secretary- 
-interpreter. It does not make any difference whether the king 
'^or the manager or the members otf the^school board can read or 
; write, and so they "are not concerned about how the writing is ' 
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done. When we take a socioliriguis tic* approach, 'to literacy, • 

» then, we ask who is literate' ir> whrch language - and for ' ■ * ' - 

• * * • . ' . . .'.•»■ 

what , purposes . With thi,s ^approach, societal literacy turns 

, . # _ • . ' i' A , * ^ *' 

out to be a very complex matter, .for there are many kinds. 

■' ■ ■ ■ ' • V . " >. * .■'>"; 

,We might start with the- oh& that we often assume to be Ideal, " \ 
the school-tglated essayist literacy of the kitid expected of 
graduates of* humanities departments in modern Western' univer- V 
sities, The distinguishing feature of this kind of literacy 
is the ability tb communicate in Writing to strangers a large *> 

• amount ojp new information, or to ^receive such information from f 
the printed page. It is the kind of conimunication that calls 
for autonomous verbalization (Kay ,197,7; ; the written word 
carries the maximum weight. Developing control ^of 'this kind- . 
of literacy r \s not earsy; it takes a long time, for it needs . 
training and extensive experience hot just in the skills or V >' 
reading and writing but also in ' tf\e kind, of logic and method of 

• thought -preferred by modern Western education (cf . Scollon' and 
. Seollon) . W6 often forget how recent this kind of literacy 

'is' (it! first appears in* the seventeenth century) and how few • 
people ever achieve it... At the opposite end of the scale of \ 

. \ . ( 

autonomous verbalization is the kitid of literacy required. ,to "j 
Keep a personal diary that only the writer will read or to r v 
write* letters to close ffiends and relatives . In personal n * , 
. letter-writing or note-taking literacy, I can rely on the fact 

. that the reader ^knows me ,(or will be me) and is familiar wi'th r 

*• , . ™ ■ .« * v ■* » iN 

. - * ---I 

most of what I am talking about , so that references can be , 

allusive and messages ritualized.- To master this kind of 

■ > * • ■ •• ■ -V .: ■* 

literacy, all that is needed is the technical skill qjf reading 

and waiting, for the written style is cloSe in language jand h 
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logic' to the spoken. And it , is clear, as teachers of freshman 
composition I soon come to learn, that mastery of this kind of 
literacy has little to do with the special skills and knowledge- 
called for in academic essayist literacy. These are only two of 
the many kinds of societal literacy. Others* include sacred text 
literacy (which will be further discussed below) , civic literacy 
(the requirements a state makes of its citizens) and bureaucratic* 
.literacy (which a state requires* of those who keep track of its 
activities) . v 

Two important points come out of even this limited dis- 
cussion? .that the an'alysis of societal literacy invd'lves rec- * 
ognition of the social roles with which it is associated, and '*. 1 
that literacy is more than just the skills of reading and writing: 
it involves also a set of attitudes to communication and ways 
of thinking that are- independent of the medium and technical 
control of it.- I have' described elsewhere (Spolsky 1981, in 
press a) some of the elements of a sociolinguistic^ of \ite- 
racy. Such .a model , parallelling Breitborde 1 s model of a 

• . r v 

speech community , helps/ account, for- the .choice of language for 
literacy just as it will help deal^with other features of,, 
dynamism in language use'/ Rather th/kn developing the model , 
^further here, I will describe three cases to see how it can 
work. 

The first case is Jewish education in the first and second • 
centuries of the present era in Palestine and in the^ Lands of ".• 
Exile, particularly Babylon, after the final defeat by the 
Romans or Jewish attempts to regain political independence.. 
Until the end of the Bar Kokhba revolt in 135 CE, the Jews . . 
of Palestine were essentially triglossic, using Hebrew, Aramaic 



ahd-Greek for different purposes and in different parts of . * 
the couAtry (Rdbin 1976, Lapide 1975') . Hebrew was . the language 
of /'learning and prayer, the language "of the* sacred .texts, the 
spoken Xanguag^ of scholars , and the mOther v tongue of natives 
of Jerusalem and of the villages and towns of Judaea. Aramaic 
was the language of commerce and legal documents, the language 
of intercourse with most non-Jews, ..and the mother tongue of 
Jews who lived in Galilee and in Babylon. Greek was the lang- 
'uage % for communication with the Roman government and of those 
in closa contact with them', for trade with the Greek colonies 
in Palestine and elsewhere, and the mother tongue of ;Jews who 
lived in such colonies in Palestine a^d throughout A^ia Minor. 

In the disruption of Jewish life that followed the Romat 
"crushing- .of the Bar Kokhba revolt,* accompanied as it iwas b] 
'killipV. starvation, and enslavement of >Iarge parts of the 
Jewish population of Palestine, two changes in particular upset 
this triglossia and^ed to the favoring of Aramaic /as the mother 
; tongue off Palestinian as Veil as Babylonian -Jews . First, the 
destruction^ of the Judean. villages and the social upheaval led 
to the loss of -monolingual Hebrew speakers , and second, the 
bitter experiences with th§„ Greek-speaking government l,ed to 
a revulsion against the language and those yho used it. For 
the first tirfie, the Rabbiss started to speak against Greek, and 
even banned its .teaching. It was at this time that we find the. 
first strongsarguments for the advantages of Hebrew- over Aramaio 

. * ' , - . * ■ ' > \ '< ■ * • " : 

and a number of statements urging father s to^teach "their - sons 
• Hebrew, good .evidence of the growing concern for language loss. 
These pronouncements , like so . many' other '*in the field of. 
language p'olicy, had ; little effect ; in spite of ; them, Aramaic 
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developed Co become the language of the Babylonian Talmud and 

t ;bf Oriental Jews generally until it was replaced by} Arabic, 

and there were not to be native speakers of Hebrew, for another 

seventeen hundred years. There was , ; however ; ; 'a bisic change in 

Jewish educational policy that had, I believe 4 , a major effect . 

/on the possibility of Hebrew language maintenance . To under- 

stand this change, we need first' to describe .tl^e pattern of - *' 

societal literacy that preceded it . Two kinds of literacy 

were specially approved and encouraged. One was the> ability 

to write contracts, the .most significant being ..'those for mar- 

riage and divorce. Tjh^se, like other official and conunercial 

documents, were written in official Aramaic ,fol lowing set 

formulae. But, with some interesting exceptions , 6nly special-. 

-- * ^ > $ 

ists needed to know how to do' this.' Of much more significance 

was sacred text literacy: the ability to copy or to re^d aloud 

the text of the Holy Scripture^. There were scribes whose 

t . . . ., 

basic task was to copy these texts, maintaining their accuracy 

• y ^ . • ■ ^ . ■ ; 1 ■ ■ . 

and authenticity, and who ,had a§ a second job that of teaching 
young boys how to. read^thle texts-jjoud. In actual fact, reading 7 
aloud meant memorization ~of the full text, for the writing system 
did not mark either vowels or cantillation , and there were 
certain cases where one word must b$ written but another read 
aloud., Instruction in this reading skill'-and in the translation 
of .the sacred text was the basic task of the bd^sefer , the 
general" elementary school; and by ' , the period w6 are talking 
about, there were such schools in all towns and large villages 
in Palestine (for fuller discussion, see Spolstcy, in press b) , 
There were however some kinds of literacy that Were specifi- 
cally disapproved: it was ^forbidden at that tin\e to write 
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♦ down prayers, or translations of the sacred texts, or anything 

• * 

.other than' brief^and private notes of the debases and decisions 

■ * • 
> of, the Rabbinical schools over the interpretation of the Holy 

Scriptures or over the specific laws- to be learned from them * 

(Kaplan 1933 Gerhardsson 1961 , but see also Neusner 1975). 

Thus, there was set up a clear distinction between the Written 

Law^ which must be learned fxom' a, written text, and the .Oral 

X.aw, which must be learned from* the words spoken by a teacher. 

.\ - ' ■ / 

In both cases, ''learning" meant ^memorization , but -learning by 

reading was limited to th| Written Law, the" Holy Scriptures^. 

There were written records of Rabbinical decisions , but they 

seem to have been limited' to perisonal or private archival use. 

. ■ f • 

The maintenance of the authenticity of the.liexts. of b6th the 

Written Law and the Oral Law depended on the working of the^twq 

tiered educational system. The social upheaval that followed 

the Roman sypression . of the Bar Kokhba revolt, the final loss 

jof *any chanca of political independence', and the* start of the 
two thousand years of exile and wandering threatened seriously^ 
not just the language but also the content of Jewish tradi- 
tional knowledge. Two steps were taken that assured the' con- 
tinuity of both text and A language* First, the work of the 

Tlasoretes who prepared authoritative writte^V versions of the - 
Holy Scriptures that incorporated Vowel signs and cantillation 

•'signs made possible the preservation of the authentic text 

■ . V) 

of the Holy ScrTptures, and made easier the work of the 
^teachers .inutile elementary schools. Se'cond, permission was 
given not just to write dottn the Oral Law but also to learn it 
from a written version. Thus, Continuity of content and form 
was assured. But the special way of writing the Talmud did 
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more; for it developed its own kind of literacy: the Talmud 

is not written to be read', like a textbook or an essay." Rather, 

V ■ - 

you miist learn it', from a teacher, and preferably in company 
with other students, for_ it consists essentially of notes and 
ft minutes of hundreds jof years of debates -and discussions and 

arguments and decisions : only by entering into the debate cajtf 

l" '^ - ' 

■ *you make sense of £he decisions. In this* way, not pnly was the 

content preserved, but a way was found to malfe a tradition 

'that can remain alive and flexible, for the v^ry process of 

learning Talmud produces scholars able/ to tackle new questions. 

. THe v process of fixing and writing the Talmud happened twice, 

* - • . 

j ■ ** 

once at the close of the peribd of the Mishna and a second time 

/l .. , ^ ' / " ... ' 

when persecutions in Babylon threatened^ the . continuation of 

Rabbinical academies there. The Hebrew language was preserved 

by the combination of \l\pse actions and . the, working of two prin- 

\ . . ■ y r ■ * v. ' 

ciples: the Masoretic t^xt involved "the development of foijfnai 
understanding of the strupturfe^of Che Hebrew l^igua^e ; r and thfe 
i Talmud' maintained that- saCred texts and earlier authorities 
f . should always be quoted in: the original V even 'if , they could be 
x ■• discus.sed in any language . <t' Thus , the Talmud itseLf moves freely* 

from p>he Hebrew of the Holy, Scriptures and of the Mishna to 

, ■ • " . V • ■ \ ' < V: r 1 ' - ' ' ' i , 

the Aramaic of the Gemara, ;£nd back; tHus , similarly, genera- 
tions of Jewish scholars ha^e learned in -Arabic or Yiddish from 
texts written in Hebrew and; Aramaic ; and thus , too, modern- 
students learn in English cfr French*' or Modern, Hebrew,' freely 
using Yiddish terminology, jas they cohtiriue .to stfudy a text *in ^ 
Hebrew and .Aramaic . The effect of this -policy was; tb ni'aintain^ * 

among Jews tHe central importance of Hebre^, of, the Holy 'Lang - 

• * * ■« $ : . ' -■■ ■ | , I * ', \, '* 

uage, ; even while they were freely adapting or adopting ttifc. 
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languages around them for everyday use. , Tfre high value attached 
to the roles of student s and teachers and the central impor- 
tance of education in Jewish? life , meant that Heb-Jjm maintained 
its value and importance throughout the nearly twq^thousand 

years it lacked native speakers. Through this long-periSd, it/'. 

■ * 

continued to be the main Jewish language fdr literacy, a^d so 
. * • i * - ' . ■ * / 

•' wag available .for development once^ again as a 'spoken language 

as part of the modern Jewish national liberation ihovement'. ^ 

The second case I want "to describe is quite different:, the 
- * " ' ' ^ ' ' < > ~ s 

development of- bi life-racy in Navaj© &nd English as part of the ■* 

Bilingual Education program at Rock Point Community School 

, (Rosier and Holm 19ff0)\ The 160;000 or * stf. Navajo people live 

. on a -reservation about the size of West Virginia; individually, 

■ th^y^re among the . poorest Americans . Rock Point Community ^ 

School is located an a traditional area,; the" community is poor, 

even by reservation standards,, And most children pomp to school . 

monolingual in Navajo . 4 ■■■ ■■ \ . ' 1 % 

N The i^avajo , Reservation as a whole is "an example of the 

special kind ofr diglossia that occurs* when- a different language 

is used for writingv'and for speaking (Spolsky 1974) . , The un- 

* : ■ * ■ \' *> . ■ i .* * 

marked language for oral use, including such H functions as 

.radio, televis i^orv, cour fc"sr; TirlbaJL Council, Chapter, meetings , 

> ; ■ * ' ;. > 

and the school board meetings is Navajo. The ynma^ked language 

• ^ ■ v, ' \ : ; V, 1 ' , ■ 

for writings including the tribal newspaper, court records, V 

minu(^ea| of meetings, and even L functions such as most, personal 

letters, is English. Literacy in English is .unmarked , whether 

L • ^ .. \. j T ■/ > % 

the specialized literacy of/ secretary-interprepers or bureau- t 
crats or more generalized scHool-encouraged popular literacy. 
Public signs, ftftether fixed" or temporary, tend" therefore to 



■ o * . > " • K 11 ' 

be An English, with the occasional use of N^vaAo being marked 
-as symbolic and not functional*. There are , however two majors 
^exceptions to this generalization . Jirst, there is a Navajo 
* translation of the Bible used in Protestant churches, so that 
there is a special kind of vernacular-based sacred-text lite- 
racy associated with Christianity. Second, there is a small 
number of schools with Bilingual Education programs that also 
teach reading and .writing in Navajo", and Rock Point is one of 
two or, th'ree leaders in this movements ' 1 * 

Tlie/academic results of the Rock 'Point Bilingual Illiteracy 
program* h % ave been fully reported by Rosier and Holm. They are 1 
positive and striking: tfavajo children at v Rock Poin& tonight 
to read and write "in Navajo first are ' by the third grade readin 
^ in English better than children who have been taught in English 
from the firsthand so have had longer training inr it. The 



^results are cumulative, so that the 1 children in the bilingual 

brasses' draw further and further ahead each grade of similar • 

children irT Direct Method English or. English as Foreign Lianguage 
* * 

c^nly classrooms. Whatever else it has- done, the JRock Point 

experience has demonstrate^ the potential of Bilingual Education. 

< Reading Rosier and Holm ( 1980) , one is struck by the fact- 

or . 

that they give effects of the program ,oh scores on English** 
tests of reading afjd 'arithmetic . One reason for thi's is the 
.absence of standardized tests of Nava f jo reading. A second^ no 
less important' is that the first aim .of ^the program has been 
to improve achievement in normal school learning which*, in the 
U.S., is in English. The community's first goal was to use a' 
Bilingual Education program ,to improve the acquisition of school- 
related skills in the unmarked language tor school use, English. 
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It was not an immediate aim of the School to change the socio- 

linguistic situation-. It would probably not* be unacceptable 

to the community if the. program produces graduates who are 

bilingual in* Navajo and English but^ like trfe community as a 
* « » * • 

> whole, T monoliierat.e in English. To start with, then, literacy 
in Navajo was pure iy^ instrumental-* a means„to the T endo£ English 
literacy.. Func tidrtal li t6ra£y in the school (most signs, all • 

administrative business) continued to be in* English. But as 

. " * ■ : 

time has gone on, the school staff have realized the pedagogical 

implications of thi,s soc iolingurist ic limitation: if a^ language 

^is not important "enough to us6 for waiting', and if writing in*^ 

"TTavajo is* connected only with school learning and r not. with 

real life acclivities , what £s Che pcn.nt in learning it? As a' 

Result of this understanding, more and more functional signs 

ard being put up around the school and in the classrooms , -and 

teachers are trhemselyei becoming^ more ai&i more at ease «with 

literacy in Navaj-o. 4£iLem, in the not too distant future / the 

first generation, of bilingual and biliter^e, graduates come back 

to the school as' teachers, there will be a critical decision 

point, for this 'will be the first generation fully capable of 



choosing to h6lp deyelotiC R^yaj o' from a learning medium to a 
functional .written language. From the evidence trhat has been 
noted of gradual language loss (Spolsky* 1975), and fr,om the 
evidence -of the si^nifiicance' of a written language in checking 
loss that I/tffnvp j u»t* described for Hebrew, I believe that a 
decision to deve lop wilder roles for Navajo literacy will be 



fundamental in the preservation of the language and the culture. 

f * v 

♦ 

The two cases I have described so far have both involved 

> ■ 

language maintenance ai)d the clevelopment: of literacy in the 



vernacular. The third is different, for it shows the possibility 
of using a program for literacy in the standard or second. * . 

language in order ttf help maintain cultural and ethnic identity . ■ 
The Pacific Northwest Indian Reading and Language Program, sup^ 1 
ported by grants frQm the National Institute for Education, began 
in T<»)72 and depends on cooperation among fifteen different Indian 

tribes in the •■ four -st/ite area of Oregon Washington , Idaho and 

• * "»" ** 

Montana.^ The original aim of the program was to develop*, a 
supplementary reading and language arts program in English for 
elementary grade Indian and non-Indian children in public schools 
an aim that was based "on the belief th^t specif ically Indian 
content for the materials ^ould both increase motivation and * 
lessen cultural conflict. The governing • Policy Board, con- 

45 

.siaping entirely of representatives of the Indian communities, 

sei< as a basic guideline that all material published must" "be ' 

produced by, and under the* full control of, the Indian tribes'. 

All books have been written by members of 190a! committees, 

illustrated by LAcal ^rtists, approved by Trib'al Councils, and 

published by a program staff all of whom are Indian > Since the 

•program started, they have published sixty Indian stories for 

/ , . 

the first level (eqyivalent to the first thjjree elementary grades) 

» ■ 

* * 

and sixty-seven more are in various stages of preparation for 

the next level. n The program has ^prepared teachers 1 glides and 

carries out fieLd testing, teacher training, and evaluatipn. An " 

tpbVious question, i^ why is this Indian Reading series in Eftglish 

and Hot in one or more of the Indian languages ir^olved? There . 

are two*, answers \ first, because the- obvious linguistic corn- ^ 

* \ ■ 4 
pLexiLy would have demanded fifteen Indian Reading programs 

rather than one, and second, because English is what the Indian 
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communities themselves wanted. For one cannot ignore the 
ecotral fact, one that anyone <who has' worked with Native American 
groups will recognize, of the remarkable accomplishment of the 

program^ in achieveing such a high level of tribal cooperation 

? ■ 

and community participation. the fact that the books are 

i 

written and illustrated by members of fifteen tribes, approved' 
I ' ^ • < 

by fifteen Tribal Councils and used by such a mixed group of 
schood systems is the clearest evidence one could ask for that 
thr^rc is community need and full support. How can the, socio- 
linguistics of literacy help us understand this situation? * 
One of the main 'tasks of an educational system is to mediate 
betwteen the home and £he outside community; in particular, 
school takes over the task' of * teaching ©ur ^cfTildren things we 
know we cannot teach them at home. Thus, we .expect- school to 
'teach the varieties of language that' we do not teach at home. 
'\t is for thi's fundamental reason that, most communities expect 
t ht<K,schaol to teach the ^standard variety of ( language ; it is 
also why a community can easily interpret the proposal of 
bilingual educators. to teach in the home language as an inten- 

tion not to teach the standard language and so deny the chil- 

9 ' ■ ' - \ . ' 

dren access to the wider Society. Similarly, *a^pajor task of 

school is to provide students with access tb ^mfeiskill in the 

various kinds of publicly /approved literacy. There are many 

homos where 1 i .ferae y is important, homes that *are themselves 

literate communi t ici , where living rooraflT and bed rooms are 

ft/rni shed with bookw; wher)u family members leave notes for 

each ot^or, whore letters are writtofftand received daily, and 

where reading Is the preferred leisure time, activity . Children* 

brought up in such homes are of course well prepared for the 

literacy attitudes and. activities qf the school/ But for a 
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ch^l'd coming from a home where the written word La rare or 
absent %nd. where all communication ""is oral (which in. this pos'jt- 
literate electronic age .can include" homes with telephones and 
television),, school may well be the f^rst place .the child meets 

th[e -medium. For childuen coming from a home with a different 

•' . >V -' * V' : " ' 

•Hy^^ge or culture, the transition is even harder. For tyneri- 
• ■' * ■■■ ': '• • ■ _ • ■ .'. -V 

cat^ Indian children, the .message of school is of ten not' just r 

that they must lea&n a new medium for comftuni cation but also 
that they must give up their own language and culture. The 
school, by rejecting the home language, values, and traditions, 
sets up a major conflict, for the child, forcing him or her to 
choose between them. Oneway to avoid the\destructiveness -of 
this conflict- is to have a Bilingual Education program: in 
making use of 4 the home language |n the school, even transi- 
tional ^y, but obviously much more in a maintenance program, 
the school is saying that the choice is neither absolute or 
final: just'as school is bilingual and bi cultural, thfe child 
can be too. "The child can learn to live, like the school, with 
the difficult but necessary tension between modern and tradi-' 
tional culture^. The acquisition of modern knowledge and values 
together witH "the standard variety of language in which it is 
expressed and the styles of literacy with which it is associ- * 
ate d need not mean rejecting traditional knowledge and values : 
one can learn to speak' and write the school variety of language 
without having to give up the language of parents and grand- 
parents. This, it will be said, is the rationale for' a Bi- 
lingual Education program. How does it fit the case of the 
Indian. Reading Series written in English? The clue 'to the 
answer is that the contents and choice of language (including 
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style) is under the full control of the Indian conpnunity and 
s;o can function. as a bilingual program "might . If we look at 
the situation from the viewpoint of a sociolinguistics 4f 
literacy, we can &ee that what "has been doue is not to 'intrcj- ; 
duce the community language into the' school obut -rather to give 
the community full control of part of the very center of the * 
'school's Language curriculum, its reading program. The Indian 
Reading Series s-ays clearlfy to the Indian tribes and their 
members* that thej.r importance 'arid power are re^ognifced : by 
sending their children to school, they are not giving up con- / . 
trol. For the Indian children, the message too is- clear: / 
learning to read is not just for alien , school-relate.d things : 
it can*|also be a way to gain access to the traditional know- 
ledge and values of, parents and grand-parents. Finally ,/for 
the teachers, most of whom are not themselves Indian, the 
Series makes clear that reading can be used to relate students 
not just to the modern values and traditions of "Western culture 
but a^so to the values and traditions of the Ind,ian peoples. K 
Thus, although the Indian Reading Series does not make use of 
the vernacular languages (it coexists in some tribes with a 
Bilingual Education program), It is; able to' serve the same pur- 
p.os.e of introducing the home and its* cultrure into the school 
and so can lessen the potential conflict Between them. Where 
once school and writing might have be^n seen as Jt>oth alien and 

■ ■ _ . ■ '. ■ - / e '■' . 

inimical to the traditional values of the Indian homes, now 
they share with parents, and the Tribes the task of maintaining 
knowledge and appreciation of them. t 
' "' It is unnecessary to belabour the mints to be drawn from 
these pases . In .each $: we Jjave seen 'the need to recognize the 
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complexity of literacy and of the socio-educational context in 
which it^operates. The Rabbis of Talmudic days found a way to 
maintain a culture by modifying their attitudes ^to literacy 
and vt>y developing a special style' of ijt; the teachers and '■ * 
parents at Rock Point are building bi'literacy afs a way to 
maintain thi$ir culture; the Indian Reading Program and the 
^Tribes that control it .are taking advantage of star^dard lang- 
uage literacy to gain access to. the school curriculum! Each 
■ " • . . . • 

- community has* its own problems and , its own goals; there is no, 
simple ,and siAgle solution for all . But*clearly , the socio- 
linguistics of literacy is providing us with new tools for 
understanding the problems of language * minority childjrenf any 
educational program, whether it calls itself TESOL and con- 
centrates on teachinjj^he standard variety, or Bilingual ^ 
Education, and stresses a the role of, th^ home language, that 
fails to take these .lessons into account will be poorer and 
less able to meet the needs of its pupils. : ..'<,. 
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The opinion chat initial literacy must be in the verna- ' 
cular has enjoyed a popularity that the research on the topic 
hardly warrants (cf . Engle 1977) . In the last' few years, there 
has continued to be contradictory evidence on the question: 

extensive studies, of Canadian immersion programs have been 

** 

shpwing how in the circumstances that obtain there, English- 
speaking children do not suffer academically if they are taught 
to read in French first,' and a good study of the native lang- 
uage approach at Rock Point Community School has shown that 
Navajo children taught to read in Navajo first now far surpass 
the English reading scores of similar children ? taught in 'English 
from the beginning. Realizing 'that the issue cannot be re- 
solved by dicttim or by simple single- iractor research, we have 
chosen a sociolinguis tic approach- to help clarify our under- 
standing of the choice of a language Cor literacy in bilingual 
education. We hope thus both to understand cases such as these 
and to explain sortie of, the difficulty met in adding Illiteracy 
to bilingual education programs . Our work has . involved a study 
of different communities and historical periods, looking at 
societal literacy. 

While the term literacy is most commonly used to refer 
to the ability of the individual to read or write (or to the 
extent * of*his or her experience in treading a specific body of 
literature) , it has turned out to be most worthwhile to follow 
the suggestions; of Ferguson (1979) , Fishman (1980) and Stubbs 
(1980) and study literacy as^a social* phenomenon , looking at 
the role played by the wtitterK language in the functioning of 
a community. There are two complementary approaches to the 
sociolinguistics of literacy: we can choose to look either at 



the nodal contribution of the skill among individuals pr at :< 
the function/ and social^role of the written word, When we do 
this, we see the distinction between the literacy of a social ^ 
group and that of its members,; the literacy skills of a com- 
munity aVe specialized and unevenly distributed among' the mdfo- tv 
.hers and control of literacy may well be a result of power 
rather than skill. Just as conpuni ties permit specialization 
in^the work skills of their members, so they make varying demands 
on the literacy skills of each social role. 

When we take, a sociolinguist ic approach to literacy, then, I 
we ask which members of a community (defined by their roles) 
are literate in which language and for what purpose^. From 
this point of view, societal literacy turns out to be very 
complex and to include many varieties: not just the 'school- • 
related Essayist literacy that is expected of -graduates of 
humanities departments in modern Western universities and at } 
the opposite end on the scale of autonomous verbalization the; j 
style of literacy required to keep a personal diary that only /' * 
the writer will read or to write letters to close irieftds .and Ivv 
relatives, but^ also Sbjch specialized kinds as the ^various modes 
of sacred text/ literacy , civic literacy (the requirements a j 
state places on its citizens) , and bureaucratic literacy (which 
a sta^e or large organization requires of some of its workers). 
As we cojne to realize that literacy is far from monolithic , we 
are increasingly prepared to understand that the adoption of ^ 
literacy by a 'community is not a simple momentary change, but 
rather a long and gradual process of changes in functions, r 
forms and attitudes,' with varying and changing 'demands on the 
various members of the community. ~ 
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Consider the history p{T Jewish literacy '.in the period from . 
about 200 BCU Until thi Renaissance , and note the various stages / 

1 * 4 ( % 



that must be dlstinguif* 
1. Second Temple 



hed: * ; ' * 

Period: Sacred texts (The Written Law) 



wece maintained in Hebrew.- ^Scribes were, responsible for the 
• 4 authenticity of the texts and for teaching, people ..how Co repd 
> the texts. This reading involved public recitation with correct 
cantillation . * New texts continued to be produced in Hebrew. 
CoWiercial and legal docu^nts wore -written in Aramaic "t>y , ; 
specialists: the ability to write sijch documents was con- 
sidere*d a public service. The writing dowp of the Oral Law 
in any of its forms was discouraged The ability to read .was 
M^lued mainly for public reading of Written Law, 

Talmudic Period: The recording of the- 1 Oral Law and 
of irrtrerpreta'tion and translations of the Written Law became 
acceptable only slowly and late. "Writing them in Aramaic was 
then also acceptable, but in a ^style that required learning 
from a teacher. Reading these texts then still required de- 
tailed instruction line by line: the written "text was still 
not autonomous . At the same tirne, preparation of the Masoretic 



text-was a start on making reading of the Written Lafc^iess 
dependent on/ a teacher. 1 

3 . Gaonic period. (Earljr middle ages) . With increased . 

' '., , • 
disperson, the writing of Rabbinic answers to questions 

(Responsa) bepame highly valued (note that this kind of writing,. 

a mark of early Christianity, was not favoured by the Rabbis 

of the Talmud) . Prayers were written down. 

4. Middle Ages. The writing of summaries and Codes *bf 
the Oral Law and of extensive commentaries on the Written Law 
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hoc omen wldcapread, Individual literacy became important for 
trade and for maintaining r|iatlotvs between aepar s ated members 

of families. Coqjmunity aotjLvitieH were recordetl in writing. ' 

I ♦ ' 

WJth Home except. Lorn*, Hcbrejtf waa t\\e unmarked language for / 

1 < • * 

these .written activitievS. j . T ' ■ 

^Renaissance. .Printing permitted the multiplication 

1 % 

of copies raf texts 1 . Writing a commentary became the mark not 
just of a scholar but also of anyone with more than average 
education. Increasing use/Started to be made of vernaculars 
or of Jewish languages written in Hebrew letters. * 

6 \ • • • . , 

Later periods are marked by increasing addition of uses 
and by changes in language -choice . tynly in the last decade 
or so have editions of the Talmud started to appear that can 
be tackled by a reader without a teacher present. This short 
sketch shows how complex is the question we are dealing with, 
and suggest that we might do best to consider the adoption of 
literacy as an example of cultural diffusion: to understand 
how it works,, we need to trace it through the various social * 
networks, looking for what features and uses are accepted by 
which members of the social group. 

In this light, let us look at the introduction of rlTC^racy 
in Tonga. The introducers were the missionaries who presented 
it for religious purposes and in the veynacul^r^ Learning to 
i?ead and becoming a Christian went together, andythe rapidity 
of the conversiorr~to Christianity was in fact matched by the 
rapidity^ of the development of reading and writing ability 
among all level s of .Tongan society. We have accounts of how 
quickly chiefs and king became Christian and learned to read 
t'hey£ own language. The Tongan rulers soon discovered the . 



, v/ilui> of uritlnft for government, find written lawaajid written 
recordo of government aoon became a regular part of Tongan 
Ufo, \\y the mid-nineteenth century , UteracA "in Tongan had 
two^principri^ functions : it wan used in ^phu\cl\ (and by then 

the church wan thoroughly adapted to Tongan way^) and it was 

C * : \ 

twicd to maintain trad{tionnl Tongan govexfttacmt. Thus/, ' in 

quick order, the alien innovation of literacy had beep riati- 

vized, and^thanks* to an educational system that kepc It** up, 

. and lacking the competition of literacy in English, ^ongan 

^ literacy in the vernacular, was firmly established. 

The Navajo cfrse was quite different. X>nly a comparatively 
/ " I . & \ 

small number of N&vajos Vere converted to Christianity, and 
* ' \ \ s * 

this conversion served to lessen rather than increase their > 

influence. Furthermore, there were no indigenous function^ 

waiting to be carried out in writing; tribal government, when 

it was established, was an alien innovation. It was apprd- 

priate therefore that an outside language, English , should be * 

used to record the affairs of thj.s ncjn-native institution, 

and the provision of secretary-interpreters, reflecting a|>so 

the continuous presence of non-Navajo speakers significant in 

government, did nothing /to change^the emphasis. ;A'll that was 

needed was a school system that saw no place for Navajo, whether 

oral or written) for the pattern to be set, ohe in which the . 

Navajo people are becoming bilinguat in Navajo' and English 

but remain virtually monoliterate in English, There are two 

main exceptions to this: a Bible -related literacy among. 

ProfTesttant Christians, and a school -encouraged Navajo literacy 

to be fobhd in four or five schools on the Reservation. So 

far, these two exceptions have not led* to any marked increase ^ 
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In thu ttuvt t iiuuil iihm ui written Navajo; we have identified 
onl y ran* individual** who uhu Nuvttjo for permmai i ie f 1 1 r « , 
tor jtiiHiunut*. The varltftu* at tempt a in the paat afc encouraging 
Navajo literary have also been alien? the litt*r,acy work in the 
l c MO*n vmti hiu»ndt'd to explain titock reduction and the second 
world w;*r ami in flu? i *J5C) • h uAn rift undated with relocation, 
Only n^w in litr'r.fey titarcinK to come into the achoonh under 
the control oi Navajo,s; aria Jut; unly ru^w is. there Bottle chance 
for 'a chaiiKeMn the situation. Bat the pattern will be hard 
to alter, 

m m 

^ The two^jtfirt icular caaetJ of Cherokee and Eskimo have an 
interesting feature in common: the developotow^of a/spKcial 



t 

orthography that quickly indigenized literacy and gave it s>oo*d 
reason to continue in the vernacular. With Cherokee, literacy 
was formally accepted by the tribal government; moredver lite- 
racy in t:he> Sequoyah ftyl labary provided Indigenous oppos it ion 
to school-encouragad English literacy. In the c^rse o'f Cherokee; 
however, 1 i teracy^Wa^ unable to survive the loss of national 
and political power. 'The importance pf political power is 'also 
borne out by ol^- studies of the history of Spanish literacy in 
New MexicQ. There, we have found evidence of a growing use of. 
the language for writing in the late nineteenth and early 

V- 

'V- ' * " 

twentieth centuries, a growth that was 1 effectively stinted as 
the schools encouraged English literacy and the indigenous 

institutions were unwilling or unable to fight against' the 

• X 

anglicisation.* Thus, New Mexico speakers of Spanish have been 
forced to depend either on English literature or on Spanish 
literature from elsewhere, providing little basis for current 
attempts at raising the status^of the language through bilingual 
education programs in some schools. 
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From our ruudifcs we routing see that the features . 
or element** that mi&i hu included in M MuyiulinKulHtiG model* 
of veruaeular literacy arts at leaat the following: 

I . The. nature of introduction: a. In what language ia 
lil^iioy lut rmhtrt*ii? h. Kor* ghat rolea and function*? We 
believe th.it .1 firm iuM'i«ttaary rendition tor literacy in the 
vernacular i ;» that thoae who introduced literacy, whether 
i>utrtidor:&, or ^nternal culture broker a. must ha\^e thttmaeivea 
beep willing to have If In the vernacular. 
p . The status of those accepting it. a. ia literacy 

^ in either language ^icceptod a« valuable bv traditionally 

Influential members of the community? b. Or is it rather n 

source of influence to, a new ^roup, whether they \ara revo- 

%. ■ ' 

lutionary or asalml lationisit 7 We believe that f a necond neces- 
sary condition for literacy in the vernacular is acceptance of 
it : bv traditionally influent ial members of the community. 

J. The functions for which it is uf\ed. a. Is literacy 
used only for alien and introduced functions? b. Or is 
it used for functions that are indigenous or have already 
or at tht same time been indygenized? We believe that literacy 
in the vernacular is only likely to remain strong when it is 
used for native or nativized functions.. " / 



4. /fhe existence of political independence and especially 
Control of an educational system. a, Is^literacy encouraged 
mainly by an alien educational system? b. Or is the^system 
'under local control. We believe that literacy in the verna- 
cular myst be maintained by a powerful educational system under 
• is. local c °ntrol if it is to be able to compete with similarly 
taught standard language literacy . 
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V Finally, In mo»i cat>ea ( the maintenance of literacy, 
in the vernacular depends on the continued living use of the 
language or Am it a firm alignment to another major aneietal 
function.^ j 

^ s Lijj«JcTng ai i h««e fact oi h # we mi art to real i se why I J terat 

in r fu» vernacular^! t\ the marked case, for it «eeH\s to depend i 
* 

onfun uno«ua X congruence *o£ a number of • eondi t lone each of 
which i h necessary but none of which i« alone sufficient, 

/ The rioclol inguiatic perapeetlve on literacy haa an 
important place in planning for bilingual programs* For* 
pave lu> i ingul at i ct reason*; , ir in often attaumed that Initial 
literacy must be taught it* At? vernacular, but thia decision 
of thu— school to develop wnaculiir literacy for the purpose 
of teaching reading doea j^HAputomat lent ly lead to a change 
n an v st ab I i shed pat t ern nr,^roclfitnl hj I ingua 1 i am and, mono- 
^Urracy. T\w pattern is so strong that even .teachers in 
bi\ingual classes and school administrators of ten continue 
to promote it unconsciously by using the standard language 
for all important commu^ teat i ve functions (giving homework, 
labelling not icehoards , kc.) while restricting the marked 
language to practice and symbolic functions and so developing 
a kind of transitional bi literacy. 

The attempt to establish (or re -establ Ish) literacy in 
the vernacular is often self-conscious and intellectual as . 
in Paraguay, where che.,di.ftlossia is marked by tvo extremes: 
a Guarani -Spanish pattern in the villages (and among poorer 
and more recent townspeople) where the normal spbken language 
is Guarani and the Spanish is used for official and educa- % 
tional functions; and a Spanish-Guarani pattern in the cities 
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and aipong the . middle, classes and intellectuals, where the 
Guarani is used mainly as a marker of national identity , ; Each 
of these patterns has its respective character is tip pattern ' 

of literacy : • In the former , all literacy % is in *Spani ; sh except 

' . * .. ■ o • • . . * 

when a school t>r. literacy program jis attempting to t6ach 

. ' ' . ". ' .* . . \ . . 

literacy through the vernacular..* In the; cities on the other 

hand, Guarani literacy is 'largelfy symbolic:- r names of stores 

aire written In it, one j'bke. a week appears in a humour column 

in one of the daily Spanish newspapers, songs are printed in 

it , and a small group of Guarani enthusiiasts - work to ericdurag v e \* 

the use of the language and the writing o,f folk and national.. 

literature in it as part of the development of new national • - 

■ • ( . • . • • . . ■ ■ ' : 

: ' ' ■ ...... . • 

Great Tradition. But this- is not easy, for, as we saw. even * 

,y » ' ■ ■■, \. v.. • .; 

in a pl'^ce like New Mexico*'where there once'. w^fra strong base 
of literacy in Spanish, it , still seems to, require a major 
effort'tx> overcome the- challenge ,of English, the language most 
clearly associated with* education and technology . v 

All the modern social' pressures seem to favor bilingual ism 
without biliteracy, but one must be concerned for the Resulting 
danger- of language loss .* Tn the modern ^wor Id , language main- 
tenance depends on a major. effort not restricted to the school 
and the classroom; other institutional- support is needed and 
clearly literacy c'an be such a source of strength. But we * 
must 'not underestimate the. difficulty , of the task nor its 
complexity. ' ; - /' , t'\ 
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